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&S UNDER THE ROSE 4 
y A Story of the Loves of a Duke and a Jester uy 


BY FREDERIC S. ISHAM i 
Author of ‘‘ The Strollers” i 


<a 


‘Here is an unusually entertaining book. The plot is 
ingenious and different, the style is delightful, every page 
is alive with cleverness and the ending is most happy.” 


Sumptuously illustrated by 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Mr. Christy’s pictures in six colors mark a distinct step 
forward in book illustration. 


12MO. PRICE $1.50, POSTPAID 


AT EVERY BUSY BOOK STORE = 
PUBLISHERS 


“3 . | 
= THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, RBHSUERS. nog 
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_ Frontispiece, StePpHEN PHILLIPS. 

| The Meaning of Easter 

_ Easter Day 

An Easter Ode 

| The Question of Observing Lent 

Christ is Risen 

Poems... 

_ Reviews 

- Biography 

} Augustus Cesar—Justus Falckner—Alfred Tennyson—Carlyle and Stevenson. 
Social and Political Science 

The Woman Who Toils—The History of American Political Theories—American 

3 Diplomacy in the Orient. 

_ Miscellaneous 

The Light of China 


The Newest Fiction 


Lovey Mary—The Better Sort—Youth—The Light Behind—In the Garden ‘of 
Charity—Lees and Leaven—The Socialist and the Prince—By the Ramparts of 
Jezreel—Anna of the Five Towns—On Satan’s Mount—Tito—A Tar-Heeled 
Baron—The Filigree Ball—Flowers of the Dust—Six Trees—The Social 
Cockatrice—The Spoilsmen—A Daughter of the Pit—Mary North—The 
Chameleon—In Picadilly—The Gold Wolf. 


Reviews from Foreign Papers 
Human Personality- -The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft—Social Germany 
in Luther’s Time—A History of the British Empire. 

Lorgnettes Quentin MacDonald . 
A Wanderer’s Legend—Veronica—The Grey Wig—Iris—The Star Dreamer— 
The Turquoise Cup—Truth—Maxim Gorky—Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book. 

With the New Books Talcott Williams, LL. D.. . 
Leavening the Nation—Tarr and McMurry—Rubaiyat of Umar—Biblical and 
Literary Essays—Books of Devotion—The Heart of New Thought—Thought- 
Force—The American Republic—Fern Collector’s Guide—Cooking in Old 
Creole Days—True Love—Marty. 

Book News Biographies 

Authors’ Calendar for April 

Book Chats Between Readers 

Dickens and ‘‘ David Copperfield ’’ 

Biographical Sketch of Stephen Phillips 

_ Inthe World of Letters 

_ Words of Wisdom from Past Masters. . . 

Wise and Witty Sayings from New Books 

Announcements of New Books 

Magazines 

Best Selling Books 

‘“*Everyman’’ The Fifteenth Century cee Piay 

New Books and New Editions. ..... 





Book News 


The Best Selling Book 
in the 
United States 


The Story of aWoman’s Love and its 
Entanglement with a " Wheat Speculation 


Author of Fe Epic 


om FRANK "NORRI oe 
Journeys End 


Third large printing 3 weeks after. publication. 


A charming romance of to-day, by Justus Miles 
Forman, with two delightful heroines, between 
whom young Calthrop cannot choose. Notsince 
** The Lady or the Tiger’’ has there been a tale 
so provocative of conjecture. 


(Illustrated by Anderson, $1.50) 


Ihe Story of My Life 


A most notable autobiography, Phillips Brooks, Dr. Hale, 
Alexander Graham Bell and 


narrating an educational 

achievement of profound H e 1 en Charles Dudley Warner; anda 
scientific and human interest. careful study of Miss Keller, 
Besides Miss Keller’s own K ] ] from documents and talks with 
narrative there are selected e er her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
letters to such people as é by John Albert Macy. 
Whittier, Holmes, (Price, net, $150) 18 portraits, views and facsimiles. 


A book which has created a real sensation. 


The Woman Who Toils 


A remarkable book by Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst, with a prefatory 
letter from Theodore Roosevelt, expressing his ideas on the ‘‘ race suicide’’ 
problem. It tells the experiences of these two gentlewomen as factory girls in 
different cities, and is intensely interesting and suggestive. 

(5th thousand. ) (Illustrated, ze/, $1.50. ) 


. By ‘‘J. P. M.”” 
The Conquering of Kate (Devatienices: $1.50) 


Before the Dawn By Joseph A. Alt-hcler ($1 50) 
New | The Wind in the Rose-Bush ial ihs aantad 


° ° (Illustrated. $1 50) 
F iction Veronica ky Martha W. Aus.in ($1 50) 


The Leopard’s Spots B. Thomas Dixon, Jr. (31.50) 


105th thousand 


Doubleday, Page & Company * sn Sure New York 








Book News 


Ready April 25th 


AT THE TIME APPOINTED 


By the author of “THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR” 


“Hand over that money, young man, and no fuss about it, either !’’ 

With a spring, as sudden and noiseless as a panther’s, Whitcomb grappled with 
the man, knocking the revolver from his hand upon the bed. A quick, desperate, 
silent struggle followed. Whitcomb suddenly reached for the revolver; as he did 
so Darrell saw a flash of steel in the dim light, and the next instant his friend 
sank, limp and motionless, upon the bed. 

“Fool!” he heard the man utter, with an oath. 

An involuntary groan escaped from Darrell’s lips. Slight as was the sound, 
the man heard it and turned, facing him; the latter was screened by the curtains, 
and the man, seeing no one, returned to his work, but that brief glance had 
revealed enough to Darrell that he knew he could henceforth identify the 
murderer among a thousand. In the struggle the mask had been partially pushed 
aside, exposing a portion of the man’s face. A scar of peculiar shape showed 
white against the olive skin, close to the curling black hair. 


Colored frontispiece by J. N. Marchand Striking covers in cloth, $3.50 


The By William Eleroy Curtis 
True Abraham Lincoln Author of “ The True Thomas Jefferson” 


The latest addit‘on to the series of ‘‘ True” biographies, which have won such 
wide appreciation because of their int»mate and authoritative treatment of notable 
figures, and the success with which they have brought close to us some of our 
greatest men. The author will be remembered especially for his ‘“ True 
Thomas Jefferson.” 


24 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00, net. Postage extra. 


The Untilled Field By George Moore 


Author of “‘ Sister Teresa,” ‘‘ Esther Waters,”’ etc. 


A new book of fiction by the most distinguished figure among the serious 
English novelists of to-day. Mr. Moore’s ‘Sister Teresa"? was one of the 
noteworthy books of last year. The present bcok holds his most matured work 
of imagination, and is calculated to arouse sharp controversy. 


12mo, extra cloth, $1.50 


A Tar-Heel Baron | Spinners of Life 


By Mabell Shippie Clarke Pelton By Vance Thompson 


A novel of North Carolina life. The A novel of New York club and society life 
figure of the Baron himself is one of of to-day, in a strong psychological vein. 
direct charm. The love story is of A very unusual book by a man whore 
peculiar sweetness and interest. shortstories have made him widely known. 


Illustrated by Edward Stratton Holloway § Illustrated by E.M. Ashe and Roland Kirby 
Buckram, extra, $1.50 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Publishers J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 





Book News 
“The most appealing type of 
Q V heroine ever presented in fiction.” 


Mrs. ietthey Ward 


THREE EDITIONS 


TWO VOLUME AUTOGRAPH— 

750 mumbered sets, each auto 

graphed by the author. 16 full- 

page drawings by Christy. Or- 

ders may be placed now, and will 

be filled in the order in which 

they are received until the edition 

is exhausted. Crown 8vo, Deckel 

Edges, Gilt Tops, Special Bind- 
ing, in Box 


TWO VOLUME—Untform with 
two-volume edition of ‘‘Eleanor.”’ 
16 full-page drawings by Christy. 
Crown 8Svo, Gilt Tops, Deckel 
Edges, in Box ‘~~ $3.00 

ONE VOLUME—8S full-page draw- 
ings by Christy. Post 8vo, Orna- 
mented Cloth 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


£ FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 


RoE SACI HNMR 





The SOUTHERNERS 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


HIS forceful and ro- 
mantic novel is, 
without question, 

the strongest, completest and 
best story of Mr. Brady’s 
career. It has been years 
in thoughtful. preparation. 











Its setting results from care- 
ful research, topographical as 
well as historical and biogra- 
phical. Its romance is foun j- 
ed on the frank emotional 
diary kept by an Alabama 
girl during the Civil War. 


THE SCENE IS MOSTLY IN 
MOBILE AND COVERS FAR- 
RAGUT’S FAMOUS OPERA- 
1H TIONS. THE CHARACTER 
zm //) OF FARRAGUT, UNDER 
~ Me 1) ALT bh WHOM THE HEROSERYED, 
E i Vill. WN @ IS CLEAN-CUT AND TRUE, 
y Va | | LAN THE STORY IS RICH IN 
Gee ] NE COLOR AND FEELING. 
ony 


C777 EN ye (\ IK 


MTT] | | Illustrated in color by GEORGE 
| iT WRIGHT, # & $1.50, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Book News 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


The CIRCLE 


By KATHARINE C. THURSTON 





‘‘In youth we dream that life is a straight line; later we know it to be 
a circle in which the present presses on the future—the future on the past.”’ 


A Few Early 
New York Notices 


The New York Press says: “ Every one ought 
to round out THE CIRCLE forhimself. It is a story 
that will give its readers delightful enjoyment.” 


The New York Journal says: “It isa welcome relief from 
the haunting historical novel, written with so obvious a view 
to dramatic rights.” 

The Mail and Express says: ‘“‘THE CIRCLE justifies the 

high hopes based upon it by its English and American publishers ” 
The Commercial Advertiser says: ‘From the opening 
page THE CIRCLE fairly tingles with life and action and 
pent-up energy.” 

The New York World says: “For the interest and the 

workmanship that are in it, THE CIRCLE must com- 
mend itself highly.” 


The Sun says: ‘A story out of the common, 
with marked merits.” 








THIS IS NOT THE USUAL NOVEL, BUT SOMETHING RARELY 
MET WITH IN RECENT FICTION—AN ORIGINAL STORY. 


Illustrations by Reginald Birch 


PRICE $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


Publishers 372 Fifth Avenue New York 





Book News 


#? SPRING IS COMING #& 


ZOLA’S New Novel 
Finished just before his death 


Truth Truth Truth 


Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY 
r2mo. $1.50. Just Out 
Second Edition on the Press. Eleventh Thousand. 


This novel is the third of a group called ‘‘ The 
Four Evangelists.” Its plot is virtually a resetting 
of the celebrated Dreyfus case. The story sustains 
from cover to cover the reader’s excitement and 
interest in a vivid dramatic situation. 

The Baltimore Sun says: ‘‘A strong book; a fear- 
soot A sae book; the strongest novel Zola pro- 

uced.’ 


A New Novel by 
DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY 


Cornet Strong 


of Ireton’s Horse 
AN EPISODE OF THE IRONSIDES. 
z2mo. $1.50. Just Out 
Illustrated by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


By the author of ‘‘ Beatrix Infelix,’’ ‘‘ Rupert, by 
the Grace of God,” etc., etc. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
JOHN LANE 67 FIFTH AVENUE 


New Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle 


A COLLECTION OF HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LET- 
TERS. EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE 


Profusely illustrated in photogravure and litho- 
graphy from hitherto unreproduced originals, In two 
volumes. Buckram. 8vo. $600 net. 

Mrs, Carlyle’s letters are introduced and annotated 
with Thomas Carlyle’s own characteristic tender 
comments, and entirely subvert James Froude’s 
theories of their domestic relations. 


A New Nature-book by 
CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING 


Walks in New England 


With 24 full-page illustrations from Photographs 
Large r2mo. $1.50 net 
The same author’s charming volume, “ The Saun- 
terer,’ together with the well-known columns of the 
Springfield Republican, make Mr. Whiting familiar 
to readers as a poet and essayist, drawing his in- 
spiration from Nature. 


NEW YORK 


PRESENT SUCCESSFUL 
OPPORTUNITIES BBusel tt Comeel 


A PRESENTATION of motives and 


methods that 


determine Success in 


Life, in connection with the Author’s great 


Lecture “Acres of Diamonds.” 


The strug- 


gles and triumphs of successful men and 


women in every department of life. 
One 
Cloth, $2.00; half morocco, $2.75; 


fusely illustrated. 


morocco, $4.00 


FOHN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pro- 
volume octavo. 


full 


WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 





Book News 


POPULAR BOOKS OF THE SPRING SEASON 


GEM of a love story in a forest setting. 
land fiction. 


Conjuror’s House 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Author of “ The Blazed Trail,” “The Westerners,” etc. 


Mr. White is the master of wood- 


No other writer can so vividly materialize the poetry and the 


My} romance of life amid the pines. His new book is of the Hudson Bay country, 


Ae) OS 
PS 


of the picturesque voyageurs, and of a Free Trader, Ned Trent, who, 
having been caught and sentenced to death as a trespasser, braves the power 


of the Hudson Bay Company to win the fair Virginia, daughter of the Company’s factor and 
commander of the ‘* Conjuror’s House ’’ post. 7 


Youth 


By 
JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


Three magnifi- 
cent tales of ad- 
venture on the 
world’s __ water- 
ways. The first 
work in_ several 
years from the 
greatest English 
writer of imagina- 
tive fiction, one 
who is recognized 
as the unchal- 
lenged master in 
his own field—the 
sea. He has pro- 
duced nothing 
else like these 
stories. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Illustrations by Chas. 8. Chapman, Cloth, $1.25 


The Joyous Heart 
By VIOLA ROSEBORO’ 
Author of “Old Ways and New” 


The story of a soul that knew life and loved it; of a heart 
that took joy for its own and held fast to it in the face of 
every trouble and sorrow. It is the people that make the 
book. 


$7.50 


The Chameleon 
By JAMES WEBER LINN 
Author of “ The Second Generation ” 


The struggle of a man’s conscience with his character. The 
story is a profound one, penetrating deep into the mysteries 
of human nature ; but it is told with charming lightness. 


Cloth, $7.50 


The Blue Goose 
By FRANK L. NASON 
Author of “To the End of the Trail” 


A rattling novel of Western mining life, by one who knows 
every inch of the ground. It is a love story, with a most be- 
witching fawn-like slip of a French girl as heroine. 


Cloth, $1.50 


True 
Love 


B 
EDITH 
WYATT 


A delightfully 
humorous novel, 
satirizing modern 
life and culture, 
especially in the 
Chicago version. 
Keenly obser- 
vant, witty, hu- 
man. Miss Wyatt’s 
book is a comedy 
of the affections, 
and a clever study 
of affinities, ex- 
plaining, in its 
own original way, 
the mystery of 
** what makes 
matriages.”’ 


The Rebellion of the Princess 


The Better Way 


By CHARLES WAGNER 
A companion volume to “’The Simple Life” 


A book for hurried and worried Twentieth 
Century Man, full of good counsel for hours 
of distrust and despair. Founded on sanity and 
cemented with love of nature and of man. 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR 
Author of “ The House of the Wizard” 
A capital romance of love, adventure and 
intrigue at the Russian court. It is a story 


that grips you with its interest, and holds 
you fast until the last word is told. 


Cloth, postpaid, $1.07; net, $7.00 Cloth, $1.50 


MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 141 East 25th Street, New York 





Book News 


The New Book by the author of “China: Ready 
The Long-Lived Empire.” March 


WINTER INDIA % 


By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore 
A book for the traveler and for every- 
body who wants to know about 
India. 410 pages, with 39 
full-page pictures. 
Price $2.00 net 
(postage 18 
cents). 

March 28 


When 
Patty Went 
to College 


By Jean Webster 


The varied and humorous experiences of a college girl, 

—a most fascinating young woman with a penchant for 

getting into scrapes, and possessed of unlimited resources in 
getting out of them. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


His Seen bp a Wew Pork Woman 
By ——SSSs——SSSSSSSS_=—=S====SS= 


Katharine “, . .  . is bright, chatty, and well-seasoned with spontaneous 
humor—an altogether delightful revelation of Quaker City life as it is lived 

Bingbam not only in aristocratic ‘down-town,” but also among the newly rich and 
other palace-dwellers north of Walnut Street.’"—New York World. 


** Whoever wishes an intimate view of Philadelphia by one who 

knows our frailties and who knows how to satirize them intelligently and 

$1.25 without affront, will find in Mrs. Bingham’s story a great deal of honest 
entertainment.’’— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“. . ,. Readers of the book will perhaps be interested to know. that the burglar scene, 
however improbable it may seem, is an old Philadelphia story of an event which occurred almost 
exactly as here related.”’— Public Opinion. 


*¢¢The Philadelphians’ will appeal to Philadelphians with a sense of humor. . . ._ itis 
undeniably clever and successful.’’—Tbe Lamp. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of the price by the Publishers 


L. C. Page & Company Boston 





Book News 


MRS. RORER’S 


NEW 


COOK BOOK 


just published, is the brightest and best work of its kind ever. 
issued. It is quite the best thing that Mrs. Rorer has yet 
done. It embodies all the knowledge and _ experience 
acquired in the years of her intensely practical life, a life that 
has been devoted to one main idea—teaching others how to 
live correctly and well. 

The book covers all departments of cookery in a way 
never before attempted. There’s an abundance of recipes, 
all new, all good, all original. It is illustrated in a sumptu- 
ous manner by half-tone engravings that are of practical 
value. 

It tells the things one wants to know about cooking, 
living, health, and the easiest and best ways of housekeeping. 
It is Domestic Science up to date. 

Its newness, its goodness, and its reliability place it far 


in advance of any cook book now before the public. 


A big book of 736 pages and illustrations; a veritable 


mine of useful and practical knowledge. 


Bound in washable cloth. Price, $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. 


ARNOLD & CO., 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 





meas | SPRING 
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THE WARD OF KING CANUTE 


A ROMANCE OF THE DANISH CONQUEST. 
By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, author of “The Thrall of Leif the Lucky.” 
With 6 full-page illustrations in color and other decorations by the Kinneys 
Few young writers have been so exceptionally successful as Miss Liljencrantz in obtaining the elusive quality 
called ‘‘ atmosphere.’ It is the one absolute essential in a romantic novel, and it was the presence of this quality that 
made her first book, ‘* The Thrall of Leif the Lucky,”” so-successful. This new book is a romance of the Danish 
Conquest of England, with pictures by the artists who made the famous illustrations for ‘* The Thrall.’’ ($1.50. ) 


FELICITAS 


By Felix Dahn, author of “A Captive of the Roman Eagles.” Translated by Mary J. Safford. 
The second volume in the great German author’s trio of historical romances, based on the early struggles be- 
tween Germany and Rome. The third volume is in preparation. ($1.50. ) 


A SELECTION FROM THE BEST ENGLISH ESSAYS 
WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 
By Sherwin Cody. 
Uniform with Mr. Cody’s “A Selection from the World’s Greatest Short Stories.” 
What Mr. Cody did so successfully for the short story in his earlier book he aims to do in this volume for the 
masterpieces of English style. ‘* The Greatest Short Stories’’ has now been adopted by twelve large universities 
and over twenty smaller institutions. ($1.00 met.) 


By William Burghardt DuBois. 

An extraordinarily vital and interesting book by an able advocate of his race’s spiritual rights. Mr. DuBois 
is a graduate of Harvard University and a professor in the University of Atlanta, and himself a man of great cul- 
ture, he has always contended for the spiritual uplifting of the negro as opposed to Mr. Booker Washington’s prac- 
tical and material theories. He is for right and justice to his people: Mr. Washington for policy and expediency. 
Altogether the book is a human document quite unlike anything that has appeared in years. ($1.20 net.) 


REFLECTIONS OF A LONELY MAN 
y “A.C. M. 


A delightfully entertaining and original little volume, in which humor and philosophy are judiciously mingled, 
and distinguished by an unusual lightness of touch. ($1.00 net.) 


CARTOONS BY McCUTCHEON 


With an Introduction by George Ade. 

When Prince Henry was covering this country, the Chicago Record-Herald followed his movements with a series 
of cartoons that would have made the artist famous had he not been so already. The originals now hang in the 
Prince’s palace at Kiel, but their reproductions, and seventy-five or eighty others, political, humorous, and always 
delightful, will be found in this portfolio. ($1.25 net.) 


THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDICINE 


By Thomson J. Hudson, LL.D., author of “The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” etc. 
Nearly sixty thousand copies of Dr. Hudson’s previous book have now been sold, and his new book, which 
deals in a bold and original way with a subject which is attracting universal attention, will prove an even greater 
success, ($1.20 net.) 


AN INDEX TO POETRY AND RECITATIONS 


BEING A PRACTICAL REFERENCE MANUAL FOR THE LIBRARIAN, TEACHER, 
BOOKSELLER, ELOCUTIONIST, ETC. 


Edited by Edith Granger, A. B. 
This will undoubtedly prove to be one of the most useful reference books ever published. Over 300 standard 
and popular collections have been indexed, comprising nearly thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically under 
three heads —titles, authors, and first lines. ($5.00 net.) 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 





Book News 


BIBLES for EASTER GIFTS 


Our stock is very complete, including all sizes, styles, and prices selected from 
the list of all the great Bible publishers. Below are some especially fine books: 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES | TEXT BIBLES 
value w 


301. Genuine Bagster, all the Helps, 

French Morocco, Minion type, divinity | MINION TYPE that Mr 
. | : 

ais. ‘Morocco, Minton type, not self-pro- oP | 182. Cloth, flexible boards, square coruers, 
nouncing, divinity circuit . . . red edges, size, 4x64 inches 

0823. Oxford, Bourgeois type, self-pro- 
nouncing, Egyptian seal, linen lined, 
round corners 1.40 

0822. Oxford, Bourgeois type, self-pro- 
nouncing, size, 84%x5% inches, Egyptian 
seal, leather lined 


TESTAMENTS 
702. French Morocco, Long Primer type, 


leather lined, red under gold edge, divin- 1. Ruby type, cloth, size 3%x5%x¥ inches, 

ity circuit .. 1.90 cut flush to edges. rer hundred, $4.00. 
1403. Extra Morocco, Long Primer type, \ per copy 

silk headband, two ‘silk markers, silk 

sewed, rolled grained lining toedge .. 3.50 
833x. Oxford, India Paper ee, oro | 

eois type, se pronouncing, Alaska sea | 256. Mini ize, 4x6% inches, cl 

ane lined to edge, silk sewed, red caued Gace ok ati of fucken, cloth, 

under gold edge . . .. 40 4 

Postage, 25 cents additional. 


Illustrated and 
Art Bibles 


Profusely embellished 
from photographs of 
paintings of the’ world’s 
greatest masters. In- 
cluded in the list are Dore, 
Raphael, Rubens, Murillo, 
Hoffman, Michael Angelo, 
Munkacsy, and many 
others. The prices are 
much lower than formerly 
and the type is large and 
clear, the binding good, 
and the size convenient to 
carry. The leading events 
of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real 
and lifelike by means of 
the beautiful pictures, and 
young and old alike learn 
to love the Book of books 


Postage, 5 cents additional. 


Postage, 2 cents additional. 


Postage, 3 cents additional. 


gh i> puciaeer se 


a nani 


CE PLACE OF CHRISTO BArTiny IW Tus RIVER JonnAr 


MINION TYPE 


N 
BEGeN Tyee Bagster Illustrated Bible. 


Pictorial Hand Bible. 


21. Bound in French Morocco, divinity cir- 
cuit, head band and silk marker, round 
corners, red under gold edge 


23. French seal, divinity circuit, lined 
with leather, head band and silk marker, 
round corners, red under goldedge ... 1.10 


Postage, 12 cents additional. 


India Paper, 24mo, Text Edition. 

8275. French Morocco, limp, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edge . . $1.60 

8276. French Mor cco, divinity circuit, 
round corners, red under goldedge 1.80 

8277. French Morocco, divinity circuit, 

round corners, red under gold edge, 
leather lined. . 6 2.00 

8278. Alaska seal, round corners, red 
under gold edge, leather lined toedge. . 2.40 

Postage, 15 cents additional. 


(Send for our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue) 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS 


All the best editions in great variety of bindings from 80 cents to $12.00. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Book News 





BICENTENARY EDITION, 


By PERCY LIVINGSTONE PARKER. 


record Wesley kept in his daily experiences. 
value with Pepys’s Diary of Newman's Apologia. 
that Mr. Parker has condensed in a single cover. 





By HIS LIFE-LONG FRIEND. 


ume, JOSEPH PARKER 


By WILLIAM ADAMSON, Author of ‘‘Life of Principal 


Morrison,’’ ‘‘ Knowledge and Faith,”’ etc. 

“Like Beecher and Spurgeon, Joseph Parker swayed men by the 
genius of eloquence. His life is replete with incident and covers an 
amazing energy and industry. Mr, Adamson is a sympathetic bio- 
grapher, and the prodigious labor Dr. Parker accomplished will amaze 
every one who reads the record here faithfully set down.’’—Commercial 


meme iser. Illustrated, $1.75 net. 


THE TURK AND HIS LOST PROVINCES 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. Sketches and studies 
of life and travel in the land of the Sultan. 


Atraveler, newspaper.man, and a man of letters. Mr. Curtis has 
for years been one of America’s foremost correspondents fiom abroad. 
He has given a timeliness to his treatment that embraces the political, 
moral, physical and religious trend and tendencies. 
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I. 


MEANING of EASTER 


All Nature was in mourn arrayed 


About Gethsemane, 


Where the doomed Christ knelt and prayed, 


In direst agony. 


What if that bitter cup ordained 
For him, the Christ, to drink, 


Had been removed? 


*T would have remained,, 


For all mankind to sink 
To sin and awful degradation, 
E’en to the lowest depths. 


IT. 


But no! not thus the vast, omnipotent design, 


Of the great Father Wise— 

Though Adam was constrainéd to resign 
His beauteous Paradise, 

Yet was Redemption full provided for 
In way most wonderful. 


III. 


Hence was the Lamb upon the Altar slain, 


And blood divine was spilled ; 
The mighty Sacrifice was not in vain 


For thereby was the Father’s plan’ fulfilled. 


And free Salvation proffered 
Unto each and all. 


SS, Se” 
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Easter Day is always the first Sun- 
day after the first full moon, which 
happens on or next the 21st of March; 
but if the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday fol- 
lowing. 

The name Easter Day is derived 
from a festival, held annually by our 
Saxon ancestors, at this season of the 


From “The Every Day Book.” By William Hone, 1833. 
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year, in honor of the Goddess Eastor, 
who probably corresponds to the east- 
ern Astarte. The French call this fes- 
tival Paques, derived from the Greek, 
pascha, which is in turn derived from 
the Hebrew, pesech, meaning pass- 
over; whence we have the English 
word paschal, apvlied to the lamb 
which formed part of the evening 
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meal, the last of which our Saviour 
partook, before his death, with his 
twelve disciples. In Cambridgeshire 
the word pasch is still in use and ap- 
plied to a flower which appears at this 
time on Gogmagog hills and its envir- 
ons. In England the day is of civil 
importance as well as of religious note, 
inasmuch as it marks the opening of 
the courts of law, which takes place 
after it, and the festivals of the church 
are arranged in conformity to it. 
Easter Day is observed all over 
Christendom with peculiar rites. In 
the Catholic Church high mass is cele- 
brated, the host is adored and the 
whole day made one of mighty pomp 
and importance. In the olden days 
the Romish Church also introduced 
theatrical representations and dramatic 
worship with scenery, machinery, dec- 
orations and dresses. In some churches 
a sepulchre was erected near the altar 
to represent the tomb wherein the body 
of Christ was buried. Here it was or- 


dained that Mary Magdalen, Mary of 
Bethany and Mary of Naim, should be 
represented by three deacons, clothed 
in dalmaticks and amesses, with their 
heads in the manner of women and 


holding vases in their hands. ‘These 
performers came through the middle 
of the choir, and hastening toward the 
sepulchre with downcast looks, said 
together : 

“Who will remove the stone for us?” 

Upon this a boy, clothed like an 
angel, in albs and holding a wheat ear 
in his hand, came before the sepulchre 
and said: 

“Whom do you seek in the sepul- 
chre?” 

The Maries answered, “Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was crucified.” 

The boy-angel responded: “He is 
not here, but is risen.” 

The boy then departed very quickly 
and two priests in tunics, sitting with- 
out the sepulchre, said: 
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“Woman, whom do ye mourn for? 
Whom do ye seek?” 

The middle one of the women said: 

“Sir, if you have taken Him away, 
say so.” 

The priest, showing the cross, said: 

“They have taken away the Lord,” 
and the Maries left the tomb, but an- 
other priest in the character of Christ 
met them and said: 

“Mary.” 

Upon this the mock Mary threw her- 
self at His feet, crying, “ Cabboin.” 

The priest replied : 

“Noli me tangere,” or “do not touch 
me.” 

He then appeared at the right horn 
of the altar and said to them as they 
passed : 

“Hail! do not fear,” and concealed 
himself. 

Then the women bowed to the altar 
and turning to the choir, sang “Alle- 
lulia! the Lord is risen!’ This was the 
signal for the priest or bishop with the 
censer to begin “Te Deum.” , 


* * * * 


There are many customs connected 
with Easter-Day and varying in differ- 
ent countries. In some places, the day 
before Easter is called Holy Saturday. 
In the middle district of Ireland, great 
preparations are made on the evening 
of this day, for the finishing of Lent. 
Many a fat hen and dainty bit of bacon 
is put in the pot by the cotter’s wife 
about eight or nine o’clock and woe 
be it to the person who should taste it 
before the cock crows. At twelve is 
heard the clapping of hands and the 
joyous laugh mixed with “Shidth or 
mogh or carries,” i. e., “out with 
Lent;” all is merriment for a few 
hours, when they retire and rise about 
four o’clock, to see the sun dance in 
honor of the resurrection. This igno- 
rant custom is not confined to the hum- 
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ble classes, but is scrupulously ob- 
served by many high and wealthy fam- 
ilies, different members of whom I have 
heard assert positively that they had 
seen the sun dance on Easter morn- 
ing. 

There is another custom prevalent 
in Lancashire, Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire and some other parts of England, 
called lifting. The following story is 
told by a gentleman, Mr. Laggan, who 
says: 

“T was sitting alone on Easter Tues- 
day, at breakfast, at the Talbot in 
Shrewsbury, when I was surprised by 
the entrance of all the female servants 
of the house, handing in an armchair, 
lined with white, and decorated with 
ribbons. I asked what they wanted, 
and they said they had come to heave 
me; it was the custom of the place on 
that morning, and they hoped I would 
take a seat in their chair. It was im- 
possible not to comply with a request 
so modestly made, so I seated myself 
accordingly. The group then lifted 
me from the ground, turned the chair 
about, and saluted me separately. I 
told them I supposed there was a fee, 
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they answered in the affirmative and 
after being satisfied in this respect, 
they withdrew to heave others.” 


Kk * ok ok 


Easter Monday and Tuesday and 
Greenwich fair are renowned as holi- 
days throughout most manufactories 
and trades. On Monday, Greenwich 
fair commences and on that day early, 
workingmen and their wives, ’prentices 
and their sweethearts, blackguards and 
bullies, make their way to the fair. On 
that day, too, the minor theatres are 
wont to open, and crowds gather to 
be afforded recreation and pleasure. 


oS * ok * 


Easter eggs are a relic of ancient 
times. The modern mode of dyeing 
eggs and decorating them by various 
means and the custom of exchanging 
them as gifts are survivals of olden 
days. It was a fashion then to have, 
in almost every case, the name of the 
recipient placed upon the eggs, though 
instead of sugar which we now use 
on chocolate, tallow was employed, 
and the scratching with penknives. 


AN EASTER ODE 


calm of blessed night 

on Judza’s hills; 

full-orbed moon with cloudless light 

sparkling on their rills; 

2 spot above the rest 

still and tranquil seen, 

chamber as of something blessed, 
Amidst its bowers of green. 


Around that spot each way 
The figures ye may trace 
Of men-at-arms in grim array 
Girding the solemn place; 
But other bands are there, 
And, glistening through the gloom, 
Legions of angels bright and fair 
Throng to that wondrous tomb. 


“Praise be to God on high! 
The triumph hour is near; 


The Lord hath won the victory, 
The foe is vanquished here! 

Dark grave, yield up the dead; 
Give up thy prey, thou earth! 

In death He bowed His sacred head— 
He springs anew to birth! 


“Sharp was the wreath of thorns 


Around his suffering brow; 
But glory rich His head adorns, , 
And angels crown Him now. 

Roll yonder rock away 
That bars the marble gate; 
And gather we in bright array 
To swell the Victor’s state! 


“Hail, hail, hail! 
The Lord is risen indeed! 
The curse is made of none avail; 
The sons of men are freed!” 


—Henry Alford. 
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One of the prominent questions of 
the present day in the religious world 
and one bearing directly upon this 
present season of Easter,is the question 
of an universal observance of Lent. 
Numerous eminent preachers of non- 
liturgical denominations are seriously 
considering the wisdom of uniting 
with the Roman Catholics, Episcopa- 
lians and Lutherans in commemorating 
the forty days of fast in the wilderness, 
Palm Sunday and the week of 
Christ’s passion. Whereas music and 
fasting and general abstinence from 
gaiety and frivolity mark the weeks 
from Ash Wednesday to Easter Sun- 
day, among Catholics and Episcopa- 
lians, on the other hand Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, etc., disregard 
entirely the signification of the time 
and remember it no farther than to 
hold some special Easter service or a 
morning prayer meeting upon Good 
Friday. 

The question is, why should not all 
denominations which share the belief 
of the divinity of Christ, of his mis- 
sion on earth and his resurrection as 
symbolic of our awakening after death, 
remember and observe the anniversa- 
ries of that mission, and of the cruci- 
fixion? Why should not, one and all, 
unite in remembering with reverence 
those days wherein the designs of sal- 
vation were worked out? We all ob- 
serve the Last Supper, we all obey the 
mandate, “This do in remembrance of 
Me.” Why should we not go still 
further and commemorate the attend- 
ant events? 

Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper, one of our 
most prominent Baptist ministers, here 
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in Philadelphia, is quoted as having 
spoken thus upon the subject: 

“We are nearer a church united to- 
day than we ever were before. The 
spirit of common fellowship is strong. 
There is no doubt that the non-liturgi- 
cal churches are broadening more and 
more in their views every day. For in- 
stance, nearly all of the evangelical 
churches have responsive reading now 
and we are continually showing our- 
selves to be ready and willing to em- 
brace all the good things in the Epis- 
copal Church. I have received no in- 
vitation to join with the Catholics and 
Episcopalians in the celebration of 
Lent, but the plan impresses me favor- 
ably.” 

There is a movement on foot to 
change the week of prayer from the 
first week in the year to some time dur- 
ing the season of Lent. Dr. Tupper 
thiiks the changing of this week if ac- 
complished will be a step toward a 
uniform celebration of Lent. 

There is no doubt but that the gen- 
eral tendency of the present is towards 
greater religious form and stricter ob- 
servance of the various events in 
church history. Twenty-five years ago 
even Easter was almost generally disre- 
garded by Presbyterians and Baptists. 
But to-day these demnominations have 
special music and decorations and 
specially prepared services. Many 
churches, too, are beginning to hold 
services on Good Friday, so that it 
would be in no way surprising if they 
should commence to observe Palm 
Sunday and the Lenten season as a 
whole. Dr. E. Trumbull Lee, pastor 
of the Chambers-Wylie Memorial 
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Church, seems to think that the Pres- 
byterians will be the last to embrace 
the custom, if indeed they can ever be 
persuaded to share a uniform obser- 
vance at all. He says: 

“I do not believe the Presbyterians 
will ever observe Lent. Some of our 
churches do hold services on Good 
Friday, but Ash Wednesday, Palm 
Sunday and Lent generally are disre- 
garded. To your puritanical Presby- 
terian, the idea of being very churchy 
for forty days and forty nights and 
then bursting forth in a blaze of gaiety 
at a great ball or some other function 
for which you have been preparing on 
the quiet for weeks previously does 
not appeal.” 

The last statement does hold some- 
thing of truth. Probably to the ortho- 
dox Presbyterian, it would seem a 
more feasible plan to adopt the church- 
iness but abstain from the “on the quiet 
preparations” as well. It does seem 
somewhat inconsistent to celebrate the 
most solemn even if most glorious 
period in church history with all due 
reverence and piety only to await im- 
patiently the end of the time prescribed 
for an indulgence extraordinary in 
frivolity and worldliness. If self-de- 
nial might be practiced with a view to 
furthering the abstinence from self- 
ishness and the worship of fashion and 
ball-room glamour the theory might be 
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better worth while attempting to put 
in practice. Young girls often deny 
themselves candy throughout the Len- 
ten season. If that curtailing of sweets 
could lead to a habit of more discreet 
moderation in the matter of sweets, not 
only something of a lesson of self-de- 
nial might be learned, but some diges- 
tive systems might be strengthened as 
well, and some complexions improved. 
But if, as very frequently happens, 
abstinence for six weeks means in- 
ordinate indulgence upon the mo- 
ment of release to “make up,” as it 
were, for lost time, we find it some- 
what difficult to comprehend what is 
the good of the abstinence in the first 
place. 

Still, if we look at the matter from 
several of the many viewpoints, it does 
appear that a uniform observance of 
this important season might be spirit- 
ually advantageous especially if Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, ete., in uniting with 
Catholics and Episcopalians in a gen- 
eral celebration of Lent, might bring to 
the observance a few new and higher 
ideals, leading to customs of more edi- 
fying and truly religious character and 
to effects of worthier nature, the spir- 
itual advantage might not be to the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, etc., alone, but 
to the Catholics and Episcopalians, as 
well. 7 


“CHRIST IS RISEN.” 


Christ is risen, 
Joy to thee, mortal! 
Out of his prison, 
Forth from its portal! 
Cnrist is not sleeping, 
Seek him no longer: 
Strong was His keeping— 
Jesus was stronger! 


Christ is risen, 
Seek him not here; 
Lonely his prison, 
Empty his bier. 


Vain his entombing, 
Spices and lawn, 
Vain the nerfuming, 

Jesus is gone! 


Christ is risen, 
Joy to thee, mortal! 
Empty His prison. 
Broken its portal. 
Rising He giveth 
His shroud to the sod; 
Risen He liveth, 
And liveth to God! 
—Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 
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“HOW SHALL WE KEEP THIS HOLY DAY OF GLADNESS?” 


How shall we keep this holy day of glad- 
ness, 
This queen of days, that bitter, hopeless 
sadness 
Forever drives away? 
The night is past, its sleep and its forget- 
ting; 
Our risen Sun, no more forever setting, 
Pours everlasting day. 


Let us not bring upon this joyful morning 
Dead myrrh and spices for our Lord’s 
adorning, 
Nor any lifeless thing: 
Our gifts shall. be the fragrance and the 
splendor 
Of living flowers. in breathing beauty ten- 
der, 
The glory of spring. 


¥ 


EASTER 


Christ is risen! the Lord is come! 
Bursting from the sealed tomb! 
Death and hell, in mute dismay, 
Render up their mightier prey. 
Christ is risen! but not alone! 
Death, thy kingdom is o’erthrown! 
We shall rise, as He hath risen, 
From the deep sepulchral prison. 
Heirs of death, and sons of clay, 
{ong in death’s dark thrall we lay. 
And went down in trembling gloom 
To the unawakening tomb. 


And with the myrrh, oh, put away the 
leaven 
Of malice, hatred, injuries unforgiving, 
And cold and lifeless form. 
Still, with the lilies, deeds of mercy bring- 
ing, 
And fervent prayers, and praise, and up- 
ward springing, 
And hopes pure, bright and warm. 


So shall this Easter shed a fragrant beauty 

O’er manv a day of dull and cheerless duty, 
And light thy wintry way, 

rest is won, and Patience, 

faintlv 

Upon thy breast shall lay her lilies saintly, 

To hail Heaven’s Easter day. 
—Emily Seaver. 


Till smiling 


. 
HYMN 


Heirs of life, the sons of God 
On the path our Captain trod, 
Now we hope to soar on high 
To the everlasting sky. 

Mortal once, immortal now, 
Our vile bodies off we throw, 
Glorious bodies to put on, 
‘Round our great Redeemer’s 
Lofty hopes! and theirs indeed 
Who the Christian’s life shall lead; 
Christ’s below in faith and love, 
Christ’s in endless bliss above. 


—Henry Hart Milman. 


throne. 


> 
RESURREXIT 


’Twas a bluebird told the story, 
On his way from Heaven this morn, 
As he paused beneath my window, 
*Mong the blossoms of the thorn: 


“Hark! to you I bear the story, 
Weary ones who wake with pain, 

Christ the Lord indeed is risen; 
Doubting ones, he lives again!” 


It was starlight soft and tender, 
Yet the east was flushed with rose, 


> 


And the weary world was waking 
From the calm of its repose. 

I could hear that wondrous message 
Whispered softly o’er the plain, 

Till the lily bells were chiming, 
“Christ is risen! He lives again!” 

Oh that message, sweet and holy! 
“Tired souls, forget your pain, 

Christ the Lord for you is risen; 
Doubting hearts, He lives again.” 

—Kate L. Brown. 
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THE GREETING 


He said unto her, “Mary;” with one cry, 

And in one moment she was at His feet. 

Oh, to her desolate. thirsting soul how sweet 

The calling! as to those in days gone by, 

His voice on the dark waters, “It is I.” 

O great, good Shepherd! Lo, He came to 
meet 

The sheep that cried to find Him—so to 
greet 

Her for whose need He was unseen so nigh. 


He knows His sheep and calls them all by 
name; 

They hear not 
know : 

She heard, and knew the calling, 
low, 

And to His feet in reverent rapture came. 

O my Master! thus and evermore 

Thee would I seek and find, love and adore. 

—Rev. S. J. Stone. 
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Augustus Cesar 


Augustus Cesar— Justus 


BIOGRAPHY falckner—Aalfred Tennyson— 


In this excellent biography of Au- 
gustus Caesar—the first to 
Augustus appear in English, Mr. 
Casar* Firth has endeavored to 
trace the career of Augus- 
tus with the view of showing us the 
man, and not merely the Emperor and 
Statesman. The obstacles in the way 
of arriving at a clear understanding of 
the character of Augustus are many, 
for he was something of an enigma 
even to his contemporaries. His seal 
ring bore the figure of a Sphinx, and 
through his long life he never “‘spoke 
out.” But of all the successors of the 
great Julius, none is more worthy of 
study, for what he was, as well as for 
what he did, than Augustus. His 
biographer calls him a “consummate 
actor,” and confesses that he repels 
rather than attracts. Nevertheless, the 
organizer of the Roman Empire will 
always remain a great historic figure, 
and every obtainable bit of information 
concerning him is of interest to the 
student of history. 





*+ Augustus Ceesar.” By John B. Firth. 


Stevenson and Carlyle. 


Caius Octavius, ipon whom a sub- 
missive Senate conferred the title of 
“Augustus,” was the grand nephew of 
Julius Caesar and was a youth of 
eighteen when his uncle was murdered. 
The young man was not in Rome at 
the time, but shortly afterwards re- 
turned to the city to clair the heritage 
that was his as the adopted son of 
Julius. His entry into the troubled 
politics of Rome was signalized by 
shrewd moves to win popular favor. 
In a few months the leaders of the 
Republican party found that “the boy,” 
as Cicero called him, was a quantity 
to be reckoned with. The trend of 
events brought fortune to the youthful 
Caesar’s schemes. Profiting by the 
civil war, which threatened ruin to the 
Roman State, Augustus quarreled with 
the Senate, seized Rome, and combined 
with Antonius and Lepidus to form a 
Triumvirate, backed by the arms of 
the legions. The methods which Au- 
gustus adopted show him to have been 
perfectly unscrupulous in his efforts 
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to attain his object, which was noth- 
ing less than the control of the Roman 
world. It required fifteen years to gain 
the summit of power and in the mean- 
time events occurred which profoundly 
influenced the course of Roman his- 
tory. The Republican cause ‘was 
doomed after Philippi; the Trium- 
virate steadily gained strength with the 
people; and while Sextus Pompeius 
held command of the seas for a time, 
his final defeat cleared away every ves- 
tige of opposition. But the ambitious 
designs of Augustus excluded the idea 
of a partnership. Lepidus, whom Mr. 
Firth calls a coarse and blundering sol- 
dier, was deposed. Then followed the 
memorable conflict with Antonius and 
Cleopatra—one of the great tragic 
events of history—a conflict which is 
vividly narrated in one of the best 
written chapters of the present volume. 

The death of Antonius left Augus- 
tus undisputed master of Rome and he 
began nis task of reform. Upon the 
ruins of the Republic he erected an 
Empire which became the most for- 
midable power of the ancient world. 
This task called not alone for energy, 
but judgment and an inflexible will. 
Augustus used existing institutions for 
the purpose of consolidating and per- 
petuating the imperial power. Under 
his rule Gaul and Spain became Ro- 
manized and though the East remained 
essentially Hellenistic, the adminis- 
tration of that part of the Empire was 
vigorously conducted on Roman lines. 
Wherever the eagles flew order reign- 
ed, and the iron rule of Roman law 
was enforced by a master who valued 
obedience above all things. 

The organization of the Empire was 
the chief event of the reign of Augus- 
tus. To this subject Mr. Firth has 
allotted a generous share of his book. 
The large outlines are clearly and vig- 
orously sketched, and though the 
space is too restricted for anything 
like a full discussion, the main facts 
are admirably presented for the pur- 
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pose of giving a well defined idea of 
Augustus’ place in history. In a few 
sentences at the end of the volume, 
Mr. Firth summarizes the result of 
the work of Augustus : 

“He [Augustus] knitted together 
the Roman world, east and west, into 
one great organization of which the 
Emperor stood as the supreme head. 
He set his legions upon the distant 
frontiers and their swords formed a 
wall of steel within which commerce 
and peace might flourish. The security 
was not perpetual, yet it last for four 
centuries, and saved ancient civiliza- 
tion from destruction. But for the 
Empire and the system inaugurated 
by Augustus there is every probability 
that the Roman civilization would 
have been as thoroughly wiped out in 
Gaul and Spain as it was in Northern 
Africa, and as the civilization of 
Greece was blotted out in Asia Minor 
and Syria. * * Augustus started 
the Roman world on a new career. He 
made it realize its unity for the first 
time. That was his life-work, and its 
consequences are felt to this day.” 

Augustus lived in a corrupt age. 
Society was rotten to the core, but the 
brilliant intellectual life of the time 
gives it a distinction which must .al- 
ways attract all who love literature and 
art. Mr. Firth has described the dark 
side of the Roman world with candor, 
but he could have made it even darker 
without going beyond the truth. He 
has, however, made a faithful study of 
his subject, and his estimate of Augus- 
tus and his work will no doubt be con- 
ceded to be well founded and trust- 
worthy. Taken as a whole, the book 
is a piece of sound scholarship, and 
will prove more than ordinarily attrac- 
tive by reason of its excellent arrange- 
ment and its pure and graceful diction. 
It is one of the best written of the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series which 
has thus far appeared. 

A. S. Henry. 
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Justus Falckner 547 


Albeit the story of the life and la- 
bors of Dominie Justus Falckner, piet- 
ist, hermit and missionary, 

Justus furnishes, as Professor 
Falckner* Julius Sachse in his new 
volume on the subject tells 

us, “one of the brightest pages in the 
religious history of New York and 
Pennsylvania,’ yet the name of Jus- 
tus Falckner, like that of many an- 


_ other quiet hero, is not generally 


known, nor is it generally accorded the 
laudation due it. 

It is as a bi-centennial memorial of 
the first regular ordination of an 
orthodox pastor in America, which or- 
dination was that of Justus Falckner, 
done on November 24, 1703, at Gloria 
Dei, in Philadelphia, that Professor 
Sachse has written his interesting and 
valuable book. The author, who is 
well known as an earnest worker in 
the province of research, more specific- 
ally in the historic realm, has, as many 
may already know, devoted a former 
volume to the German Pietists of Pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania. His object in 
following this up with a work cover- 
ing the career of one particular Pietist, 
can be found in his desire to awake a 
more general interest in and direct a 
wider sympathetic curiosity towards 
this devout pioneer missionary and 
first ordained minister in America, 
whose name he “would have enrolled 
in its proper place in the historic an- 
nals of our state and country.” 

In the year 1694 a company of Ger- 
man Pietists, Mystics and Theosoph- 
ists settled on the banks of the Wissa- 
hickon. This band was destined to 
take a foremost part in the early his- 
tory of the settlement of Pennsylva- 
nia. In it were, and to it were after- 
wards added such men as Magis- 
ter Kelpius, Johan Selig, Daniel 
Falckner and Koster, all of whose 
stories have been written and _ all 
of whom have been treated of at 
length in Dr. T. E. Schmauk’s “His- 
tory of the Lutheran Church of Penn- 


sylvania” and Professor Sachse’s 
earlier book, “German Pietists.” But 
the stories of none of these have the 
attraction, none of them glow with 
the inspiration of the story of Justus 
Falckner, the younger brother of the 
aforesaid Daniel. 

Justus Falckner was born on No- 
vember 22, 1672, and was the fourth 
son of Rev. Daniel Falckner, the 
Lutheran pastor, at Langen-Reinsdorf, 
near Crimmitschau, parish of Zwickau, 
in Saxony. The first record we have 
of him, saving that of his birth, is an 
entry in the register in the University 
at Halle, where it is supposed that he 
was one of the Leipsic students who 
followed Thomasius when the latter 
was expelled for free thinking from 
that city. From Halle Justus Falck- 
ner went as a Candidat Theologia, or 
candidate for holy orders, to Libeck 
and Rostock. Whether or not he 
studied in the latter place is not 
known, but it has been ascertained 
that he spent some time in the Duchy 
of Schleswig, after which he went to 
teach school and act as private tutor 
in the adjoining Duchy of Holstein. 

It was about 1698 when his brother 
Daniel returned to his own land as an 
emissary from America, whither he 
had gone to aid in establishing Piet- 
ism in the Pennsylvania colony. After 
a short stay in Holland he went to 
Germany, where he made report of 
the religious conditions in the New 
World. As a result of this report 
he was again dispatched to America. 
laden this time with business as well 
as religious interests. With him 
went his brother Justus on a mis- 
sion which had for its chief pur- 
pose the spreading of the Gospel. Ar- 
rived in Pennsylvania, the brothers 
found themselves involved in the po- 
litical responsibilities of the colony, and 
business cares being uncongenial to the 
pious Justus, he retired to a log hut on 
the Wissahickon, where he lived as a 
hermit and from whence he sent peri- 
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odical reports concerning the religious 
conditions to Dr. Heinrich Muhlen. 
He was called from his seclusion to 
accept a charge on the Hudson. His 
entrance upon his new duties was pre- 
ceded by his ordination as a Lutheran 


minister, an ordination which took 
place in Gloria Dei at Wicacoa, Phila- 
delphia, now our Old Swedes’ Church, 
on the Delaware. The ceremony was 
presided over by Dominie Andreas 
Rudman, whose tomb is now in the 
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Formerly S. W. cor. Broadway and Rector Sts. Dedicated June 29, 1729, by Revs. Daniel Falckner and 
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Gloria Dei Church. The description 
of the ordination is one of the most 
interesting chapters in Professor 
Sachse’s book, and the solemnity and 
importance of the occasion must im- 
press themselves upon all who read the 
account. 

The fac-simile given at this point in 
the book of the ordination certificate, 
is also most noteworthy, as the orig- 
inal document was lost for many years 
and though repeatedly searched for, 
was never found until last year, when 
Professor Sachse found a copy in Jus- 
tus Falckner’s own handwriting 
among some papers sent to Holland by 
the New York congregation. 

After his ordination Dominie Falck- 
ner did a great work among the vari- 
ous congregations along the Hudson. 
His field of labor extended north as 
far as Albany and landward to Long 
Island and Raritan in New Jersey. He 
died at the early age of fifty-one years, 
but exactly how or where he died or 
where was his burial place we do not 
know. In a summary of the charac- 
ter of this really great man Professor 
Sachse says : ; 

“Justus Falckner is represented by 
all accounts as a lovely, winning char- 


Dr. Stopford Brooke says that Ten- 
nyson’s great attribute was simplicity, 
simplicity in his life, sim- 

Alfred plicity in his poetry. The 
Tennyson* creat fact about him is that 
he was clear, clear in an 

artistic and beautiful way. He never 
permitted himself the luxury of being 
obscure. Clearness of thought, clear- 
ness of expression mingled with that 
stateliness and rare dignity which we 
know so well, they were and are the 
earmarks of Tennyson’s greatness. 
Some have doubted his genius; we are 
so used to associating genius with 
everything unbalanced and outlandish 


acter, a man of excellent gifts, good 
education, fine mind, devout, of de- 
cided Lutheran opinion, active and of 
great endurance.” And further on the 
author adds that “history will ever 
point to Justus Falckner as one of the 
most devout and sincere missionaries 
and brightest characters in early Ger- 
man-American history.” 

Professor Sachse has made his book 
a model of scholarly writing, not the 
least commendable quality of which is 
a rare simplicity that wins the atten- 
tion and compels the sympathetic at- 
titude which is so evidently the writer’s 
purpose to compel. And aside from 
the text, there have been furnished il- 
lustrations, many of them the results 
of long and arduous research on the 
part of the author, which explain the 
reading matter and add to it inval- 
uably. There are cuts of the Swedish 
churches along the Delaware, there 
are fac-similes of manuscripts and 
autographs, priceleSs to the collector, 
and there are rare portraits and repro- 
ductions of seals and symbols. Many 
of these have never before appeared in 
print, which fact gives the book the 
value of uniqueness, added to that of 
deep interest and instructiveness. 

Quentin MacDonald. 


that it is sometimes difficult to recon- 
cile it with Tennyson’s orderly, almost 
commonplace life and orderly, well- 
poised verse. His equipoise is baffling, 
he is so proper; to him foibles, trivial 
fads were ever foreign. 

It is a whole-souled, sympathetic 
appreciation of Lord Tennyson, of his 
art and his relation to modern life that 
Dr. Stopford A. Brooke has written. 
It is the kind of book that we would 
expect of the author with his wide 
literary experience and his rare apt- 
ness at laying hold of all that is best 
in literature. He himself has some- 
thing of that majesty, that sweet, ar- 
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tistic gravity with which we must al- 
ways associate Tennyson. 

The introduction to “Alfred Tenny- 
son” is a clear, lucid bit of fine writ- 
ing, critical, appreciative and compara- 
tive, as well as introductory. The 
main portion of the volume consists 
of a series of considerations of the 
various poems, or rather groups of 
poems, for Dr. Brooke has divided the 
greater portion of Tennyson’s work 
into groups, the various poems arrang- 
ing themselves into different classes 
either chronologically or through the 
possession of some common character- 
istic. The most important works, how- 
ever, are treated of separately, each 
being given a chapter of its own. The 
arrangement is felicitous. It offers 
convenience and system and the con- 
sideration in this detailed way, of the 
numerous works, affords an admirable 
opportunity for penetrating into the 
personality of the poet and for learn- 
ing his exact place in the life and 


They are not pretentious volumes, 
these square, slender books issued 
under the title of “The 

Carlyle and Bookman Biographies.” 
Stevenson* But they are appreciative 
works written by men who 

are in sympathy with their subjects 
and who would reveal the causes for 
that sympathetic attitude to those 
around them. Biographical data is 
not the important feature of the un- 
dertaking, though concise tables of the 
various important events in the lives 
of the authors discussed are to be 
found in each case at the back of the 
book. Nevertheless, the main portions 
of the volumes are devoted to criti- 
cism, criticism of character and com- 
ment upon personality. And it is here 
that we find portraits, drawn by pen, 
of the “inner man.” If we never be- 
fore knew Robert Louis Stevenson we 
should know him now after a perusal 


achievement surrounding him. For 
Tennyson is inseparable from his writ- 
ings. His poems are the mirrors of 
his character, the faithful reflectors of 
his every mood and thought, of his re- 
ligion and his opinions. We can trace 
in them a direct evolution in his nature 
and we can obtain from them a definite 
and adequate expression of the con- 
ditions, political and social, that were 
around him, and of the many changes 
in these conditions and their many 
ways of affecting him. 

The book is satisfactory in every 
way. It has a lofty, scholarly tone, in 
keeping with the character of its au- 
thor, it has appropriate simplicity and 
winning sympathy of manner. There 
is absence of bias and the presence 
of reverence, there is that deep-seated 
respect not only tor a man who was 
a superior poet, but also for a poet 
who was a superior Christian gentle- 
man. 


of this small monograph, small, almost 
inadequate, it seems, in proportion to 
its subject, yet sufficiently detailed and 
sufficiently clear to give a distinct im- 
pression, an impression founded upon 
love, upon appreciation, and therefore 
lacking in animosity or in the under- 
estimation that critics often deem in- 
dispensable to “worth while” work. 
Carlyle is similarly discussed, dis- 
cussed for his endowment of genius, 
for those idyocyncrasies that to the 
book lover are precious in their favor- 
ite writer or in any writer of renown. 
At the same time there are many il- 
lustrations to supplement the story, 
portraits taken at various ages, repro- 
ductions of paintings and views of 
homes, residences or scenes of travel. 
The frontispieces are rich, done in 
sepia and for themselves. alone make 
the volumes worthv possession. 
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SOCIAL AND The Woman Who Toils—The History of American 
POLITICAL SCIENCE Political Theories—American Diplomacy in the Orient. 


This is a most interesting book, and 
certainly a helpful one to those who 
wish to use their influence, 
The Women however slight it may be, in 
Who Toils* behalf of the weak and the 
wronged. It is the result of 
the actual experience of two ladies, 
Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie 
Van Vorst, who, in order to dis- 
cover the needs of working girls, left 
their own station of life for a time, 
and, joining the great laboring class, 
they lived the life of factory girls, 
sharing their joys and sorrows, sym- 
pathizing with them, and learning how 
to help them as no one could learn 
from the outside. The truth is set 
forth, frankly and plainly, without 
reservations, and it furnishes food for 
thought to careful readers. A phase 
of the great labor problem is discussed, 
and the misery of children who toil in 
the mills is graphically portrayed. A 
letter from President Roosevelt to one 
of the authors forms an interesting 
preface to the book. 

The material for ‘““The Woman Who 
Toils” is derived from experiences in 
a Pittsburg pickle factory, in a New 
York mill town, experiences among 
the clothing makers of Chicago, in the 
Lynn shoe factories, and in the cotton 
mills. Entering fully into the life of 
the people among whom they worked, 
the authors were able to learn their 
characters, their aims, their hopes for 
the future. They found that these toil- 
ers were, first of all, essentially hu- 
man; capable of great kindness to- 
wards one another, capable of feeling 
pleasure and pain; many of them were 
young, not yet crushed by their end- 
less drudgery. But the observers 
learned also of the fatigue often caused 
by the work, of the foul air and sicken- 
ing odors, of the poor and insufficient 
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food, of the long, weary hours. For 
the factory girl, the day of work is the 
whole of daylight; “this is the winter 
dawn and twilight, this is the glorious 
summer noon, this is all day, this is 
every day, this is life. Rest is only a 
bit of a dream, snatched when the 
sleeper’s aching body lets her close her 
eyes for a moment in oblivion.” 

Mrs. Van Vorst divides the factory 
women into two classes—the bread- 
winners and those who work not to 
supply what they need, but what they 
want. The latter are generally young 
girls whose fathers can support them, 
but cannot provide them with the 
finery they desire. Mrs. Van Vorst 
suggests a plan whereby both classes 
can be aided. The bread-winners 
should be in competition only with 
other self-supporting women, and 
should be separated from the girls who 
work for luxuries. Our author be- 
lieves that this can be done by attract- 
ing the latter into some field of work 
that requires instruction and especial 
training, and that calls into play higher 
faculties than the brutalizing machine 
labor. She suggests such branches of 
industrial art as lace-making, hand- 
weaving, book-binding and wood carv- 
ing. Such a scheme of work would 
probably accomplish much. 

One of the most interesting and at 
the same time one of the saddest parts 
of the book is Marie Van Vorst’s ac- 
count of child labor in the southern 
cotton mills. Here she found little 
children of six killing themselves with 
work; little children for whom life 
has not a single bright hour; strange, 
unchildlike, hopeless children, too ut- 
terly tired to enjoy Sunday’s rest and 
peace after their long, hard week. 

That so horrible a form of child la- 
bor should exist in our country, shows 
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the need of a book to bring the matter 
to public notice. We hope that the 
account of the woman who toils will 
do its work in the hearts and minds of 
readers. Employers should remember 


The recent work of American schol- 
ars in the study of our political and 
A History of SOCial institutions has re- 
sulted in the publication of 
some valuable treatises, con- 
ceived and written in the 
true spirit of scientific research. These 
books have inaugurated a new method 
in political science, and while they have 
not exactly founded a new school, it is 
nevertheless true that they have so far 
exerted a marked influence toward 
maturer ideas of political philosophy. 
The new method owes much to Ger- 
man teaching, no doubt, but is also 
largely the result of the modern ten- 
dency to reduce all subjects of human 
inquiry to something like a scientific 
basis. Acting upon this view, the stu- 
dent of politics seeks to go behind in- 
stitutions to the theories which under- 
lie them, and in the history of these 
theories to find, as it were, a key to the 
political development of the nation. 

Writing from this viewpoint, Mr. C. 
Edward Merriam, of the University of 
Chicago, has produced an admirable 
book under the above title. The first 
impression which this volume makes 
upon the reader is that it is a piece of 
thorough workmanship. The author 
has investigated the sources of Ameri- 
can political theories with painstaking 
care, and has been singularly happy in 
selecting and illustrating the dominant 
ideas contained in the respective types 
of political theory. The book embraces 
in its plan all the leading political doc- 
trines from early colonial times to the 
present day. In turn are discussed the 
Puritan and Quaker theories; the 
theories of the Revolutionary period; 


American 
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that “Labor is holy, but serfdom is 
accursed, and toil which demands that 
every hour of daylight should be spent 
in the race for existence—all of the 
daylight is kin to slavery.” J. S. E. 


the leading ideas of the early constitu- 
tional epoch; the respective types rep- 
resented by the Jeffersonian and the 
Jacksonian democracy. In the chap- 
ter treating of the theories arising over 
the slavery question, the author has 
adequately presented both sides of the 
controversy. A _ succeeding chapter 
deals with the theories relating to the 
nature of the Union, as they succes- 
sively grew up from the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution down to 
the end of the last century ; and in con- 
clusion the present tendencies. are re- 
viewed and aptly summarized. 

Jne great fact which Mr. Merriam 
amply proves is that we have drawn 
far away from the political beliefs of 
the Revolutionary statesmen. As he 
pertinently remarks: “It is evident 
that the modern idea as to what is the 
purpose of the state has radically 
changed since the days of the ‘Fathers.’ 
They thought of the function of the 
state in a purely individualistic way; 
this idea modern thinkers have aban- 
doned, and while they have not reached 
the paternalistic or socialistic extreme 
have taken the broader social point of 
view. The ‘protection’ theory of the 
state is on the decline, that of the gen- 
eral welfare is in the ascendant. The 
exigencies of modern industrial. and 
urban life have forced the state to in- 
tervene at so many points where an 
immediate individual interest is diff- 
cult to show, that the old doctrine has 
been given up for the theory that the 
state acts for the general welfare. It 
is not admitted that there are no limits 
to the action of the state, but on the 
other hand it is fully conceded that 


By C. Edward Merriam. 
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there are no “natural rights’ which 
bar the way. The question is now one 
of expediency rather than of principle. 
In general it is believed that the state 
should not do for the individual what 
he can do as well for himself, but each 
specific question must be decided on its 
own merits and each action of the state 
justified, if at all, by the relative ad- 
vantages of the proposed line of con- 
duct.” 

Any or all of the several chapters 
included in the present work might 
have been expanded to a volume with- 
out necessarily exhausting the sub- 
ject. Mr. Merriam has, however, used 
good judgment in compressing the ma- 
terial without leaving out any of the 
essential facts. Of course, what he has 
written is primarily a history of po- 
litical ideas, not a speculative treatise. 


The acquisition by the United States 
of the Philippine Islands as a conse- 
quence of the war with 
Spain, has directed much 
attention to our relations 
with the countries on the 
other side of the Pacific Ocean. The 
interest in the Far East which was so 
thoroughly aroused by the events of 
five years ago, has been intensified by 
the late trouble with China, and the 
questions growing out of the compe- 
tition for the trade of the Orient. A 
part of that interest is centred in the 
diplomatic relations which the United 
States maintains with Oriental coun- 
tries, and as an important contribution 
to the literature of the subject Mr. 
John W. Foster has written an acute 
and interesting volume on the history 
of American diplomacy in the Orient. 
Mr. Foster is so well qualified and 
equipped for a work of this sort that 
his book is certain to attract much no- 
tice. A perusal of the volume will not 
disappoint any expectations which may 
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In the concluding remarks the author’s 
own position is briefly stated. He does 
not despair of democratic institutions, 
and contends, contrary to some con- 
temporary opinions, that the consolida- 
tion of vast commercial interests in the 
hands of the few, and the rise of what 
is called “imperialism” will not tend to 
destroy democracy in the United 
States. Over against this opinion, how- 
ever, may be set another which can be 
at least as strongly supported, and 
which views present tendencies as fore- 
shadowing future profound modifica- 
tions in our institutions. Whether the 
result will be anything which can be 
properly. described as “democracy,” 
political science by reason of its lim- 
itations cannot with accuracy deter- 
mine. A. S. Henry. 


have been awakened when its publica- 
tion was announced. It is a lucid and 
brilliant narrative of the American 
management of Eastern affairs. 

Mr. Foster begins his book with an 
introductory chapter devoted to an ac- 
count of the early relations between the 
European states and the East. He 
then takes up his particular subject by 
describing the first American inter- 
course with China, which happened 
when, “on the 30th of August, 1784, 
the American ship, “The Empress of 
China,’ of New York, commanded by 
Captain John Green, with Samuel 
Shaw as supercargo, bore the flag of 
the United States for the first time into 
the port of Canton, China.” From that 
date Mr. Foster takes us through the 
history of American diplomatic rela- 
tions down to the present time. In the 
course of his narrative he successively 
treats of the first Chinese treaties; of 
the independence of Hawaii; of the 
opening and transformation of Japan: 
of the decay of China; Chinese immi- 
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gration and exclusion, and the Ameri- 
can legislation pertaining thereto; of 
Korea and its neighbors; of the en- 
franchisement of Japan; the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii by the United States; 
the complications arising out of Sa- 
moan affairs; and of the Spanish- 
American war and its results. 

This wide area is not only well cov- 
ered, but the book is made interesting 
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by the wealth of well-ordered infor- 
mation it contains and by the engaging 
style in which it is written. The sub- 
ject is one which is intimately con- 
nected with current questions of great 
importance to this country, and the 
student of history and the average ed- 
ucated citizen will alike find Mr. Fos- 
ter’s able volume worth a careful read- 


ing. 


MISCELLANEOUS The Light of China. 


Lao Tsze, the author of “The Tao 
Teh King,” was the founder of Tao- 
ism, a system of religion 
which shares the allegiance 
of the Chinese with Con- 
fucianism- and Buddhism. 
He was born in Honan, now the State 
of Kau, in the year 604 B. C., and was 
for sometime a curator of the royal 
library at Loh in Honan. 

At the age of about a hundred years 
Lao Tsze disappeared into voluntary 
exile into the northwestern regions of 
China, and it was probably here that 
he wrote “Tao Teh.” This last is the 
basis of the Taoist religion, but as in 
the cases for numerous other religions, 
it has been so often misinterpreted that 
the Taoism of the present is mere cor- 
ruption at best. 

Numerous translations of the work 
have been made by scholars every- 
where, but what with religious and 
philosophical bias and the difficulties 
in mastering the original language 
there nave been few really accurate 
translations. Dr. Heysinger, however, 
being a thorough master of the Chi- 
nese language, brings to his work the 
abilities that make for success. In 
order to give the “Tao Teh” in all its 
fullness and actuality he has traced 
every single word to its source and 


The Light 
of China * 


after getting as nearly as possible the 
exact shades of meaning has put them 
together in metrical form that follows 
the original as closely as could be ac- 
complished. The result is a poetic 
work that is valuable both because it 
makes interesting and acceptable read- 
ing and because that reading means an 
insight into one of the world’s import- 
ant religious systems. Tao properly 
means “path” or “way,” and Lao 
Tsze’s “great” way is a figurative ex- 
pression for the manner in which 
things first come into being and the 
mode in which they advance. It is in 
fact merely the theory, evolution, so 
that we find this old Chinese philos- 
opher antedating Darwin and La- 
marck by two and a half milleniums. 
But Lao Tsze had more than the idea 
of evolution. His spiritual ideals were 
high. He advocated gentleness, hu- 
mility and economy as the “three 
precious possessions.” He agrees with 
Christ in exhorting men to “recom- 
pense injury with kindness.” But on 
the other hand he holds that wisdom 
in men defeats its own ends, and also 
that learning is injurious. He con- 
demned the system of Confucius, hold- 
ing that it was based on a man made 
and artificial code of ethics and that it 
ignored the fundamental principles of 





*“ The Light of China.” Translated by I. W. Heysinger. 





The Light of China 


life and mind, tending to obscure the 
divinity, dignity and immortality of 
man. 

In reading the “Tao Teh” we find 
the “Spirit,” the keynote of all. The 
conception as a whole is a beautiful 
one, and the poetic rendering is full of 
rare fancy and figure. The translator’s 
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purpose of awakening in the minds of 
his readers a transcendent value of the 
great original ought to be fulfilled, in- 
asmuch as the work presents not only 
accuracy and completeness, but also at- 
tractive reasonableness and distinct 
poetic charm. 


Lovey Mary—The Better Sort—Youth—The Light Behind— 


THE NEWEST 
“FICTION 


In the Garden of Charity—Lees and Leaven—The Socialist and 
the Prince—By the Ramparts of Jezreel—Anna of the Five 
Towns—On Satan’s Mount—Tito—A Tar-Heeled Baron—The 
Filigree Ball—Flowers of the Dust—Six Trees—The Social 
Cockatrice—The Spoilsmen—A Daughter of the Pit—Mary 


North—The Chameleon—In Picadilly—The Gold Wolf. 


Few characters in fiction have at- 
tained to such a complete and wide- 
spread popularity as Mrs. 
« Wiggs, of “Cabbage Patch” 
renown. In “Lovey Mary” 
Mrs. Rice’s new story, Mrs. 
Wiggs again appears as one of the 
leading spirits, although the interest 


Lovey Mary 


“*"TAINT NO STREET .. . 


*«“Lovey Mary.” By Alice Hegan Rice. 


centering about her must needs be 
shared by the new character, “Lovey 
Mary.” 

The homely wit of a slum district, 
the pleasure derived from the simplest 
diversions, the kindness, the large- 
heartedness that are to be found 
among the most squalid conditions and 


; THIS HERE IS THE CABBAGE PATCH’” 


From “* Lovey Mary’ 
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in people most ignorant, are pictured 
with exceptional sympathy and power 
of attraction by Mrs. Rice. 

The longing which any young girl 
conceives for personal beauty and 
charm here shows itself in a child 
homeless and lonely. The mother 
spirit inherent in every girl’s heart here 
displays itself with rare lack of selfish- 
ness and pettiness of purpose. Mary 
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Mrs. Wiggs is a personage that will 
live as many of Dicken’s people have 
lived. She will go on down to pos- 
terity and among our children and our 
children’s children will inspire the 
same whole-souled sympathy and 
healthful, cheerful optimistic spirit. 
And with Mrs. Wiggs will go “Lovey 
Mary,” for she, too, is an individual 
to win her way into countless hearts. 


“LOVEY MARY WAVED UNTIL SHE ROUNDED A CURVE’ 


mothers Tommy and mothers him well 
and she has her reward. She com- 
mits one wrong act, but conscience 
hurts her and impels her to make rep- 
aration, which reparation leads to an 
entirely new and better state of af- 
fairs. 

The little book is most unpretentious, 
but it has a charm all its own. It ap- 
peals probably because its people are 
so human, so alive, so entirely realistic 
in their aspects. 


From *‘ Lovey Mary "’ 


We would that Mrs. Rice would write 
yet another story completing Lévey 
Mary’s career. We have an eagerness 
to hear Billy making love and to see 
Mary’s acceptance of his homage. In 
her travels she must not forget the 
Cabbage Patch nor Billy nor Mrs. 
Wiggs, we would have her come back 
as much attached as ever, in no way 
estranged by the glamour of the world 
into which she has gone. 





The Better Sort 


“London blind and benighted,” is 
the casket for these bright, cold jewels. 
A series of sketches by an 
accomplished artist, whose 
ideals have lost vitality. A 
man with great responsibil:- 
ty, because he is the man to whom 
everything came without waiting, and 
yet into none of these stories has he 
put his heart, nor done his best. Suc- 
cess lays no command upon him. 

We are charmed with the cosmopoli- 
tan experiences of the artist, with his 
literary effects, the due sense of pro- 
portion, and the harmonies, but his 
work is half-hearted, his attitude to- 
wards his characters is that of indiffer- 
ence and of scorn scarcely veiled. 

Only an ex-American, a foreigner, 
“ man without a national! heart, could 
put well-bred American women in such 
equivocal positions. They are poor, 
but intimate with the exalted, and are 
portrayed in situations vulgar, corrupt 
and humiliating. The finished expres- 
sions of his art make the assumptions 
and the vulgarities all the more glar- 
ing. It is all so suggestive, as put by 
the cool, clever, easy artist, and the life 
is in the situations, not in the individ- 
uals. 

The volume opens with “Broken 
Wings.” A man artist with brush, a 


The Better 
Sort * 


Mr. Joseph Conrad is probably one 
of the most promising of the younger 
school of English writers. 
His carefulness and ele- 
gance of style, as well as 
the intensity which he puts 
into his tales sets him quite a little 
above the average type of fiction 
writer. 

Mr. Conrad writes of the sea and 
of seamen. His latest book is “Youth,” 
a volume comprising three stories, 
“Youth,” “Heart and Darkness” and 


Youtht 





***’The Better Sort.” By Henry James. 
+“ Youth.” By Joseph Conrad. 
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woman artist with pen. The key to 
the central motive that unites these 
varied sketches is here and at the be- 
ginning. The author puts his finger 
on the sore spots, exposes illusions in 
a happy free way. He shows the 
woman, taking off the coverings to 
her successes, sparing the man in the 
true woman’s way, and yet the man 
“felt frozen as he listened” and 
“groaned as he understood.” Masks 
off, “here they had together, these two, 
worn, baffled, workers, a wonderful 
hour of gladness, in their lost battle, 
and of freshness in their lost youth.” 
And, when, the man abandoned all 
pride, and showed the poverty of his 
laurels, it “was like changing at the 
end of a dreadful day from tight boots 
to slippers.” “The right names, once 
given to wrong facts.” They should 
have taken hold of the realities in life, 
because trust and action go together. 
But the polished, exotic James is dis- 
appointing, and. plays with sacred 
things; solves no problems and points 
no guide-post. 

We know the Alpine plant becomes 
a new plant, grown in the lowlands, 
and we see here an American losing his 
nationality, and with it his ideals and 
his robustness. 


‘Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


“The End of the Tether.” His sub- 
jects are sea-voyages and his pictures 
are of tragic encounters with storms 
and of quieter sketches of clear sail- 
ing; they are of sailor’s lives and of 
sailor’s many and varied adventures. 
They mingle pathos with passion, and 
pathos with homely wit; they have at 
most all times a dry, compelling 
humor. There are situations of dan- 
ger which Mr. Conrad describes most 
graphically though without any touch 
of affectation. He can construct scenes 
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vividly and convincingly, he can sweep 
us over the seas with his eloquent rush 
of words and hold us breathless by his 
powerful impetus. He has command 
of an extended vocabulary, he has the 
true artist’s appreciation for effect and 
a true novelist’s gift for producing an 
effect realistic and impressive. He 


The soul of woman seems to have 
presented itself to literary aspirants 
everywhere as a_ subject 
meet for the pen. At any 
rate, novels based upon a 
woman’s personality are to 
be found on all sides. The latest is 
Mrs. Ward’s “The Light Behind.” 
Here we have a woman, strong in char- 
acter, speaking fundamentally but 
more than a little weak in her tendency 
toward materialism, a woman who, 
having married for money, finds her- 
self yoked to a man whose scandalous 
conduct and gross sensuality become 
a perfect Nemesis and fill her life with 
hourly suffering. She endures all, 
however, probably for the sake of her 
position, falling into temptation but 
once and overcoming that heroically. 
But her propensity for forwarding 
youthful ambitious men and her un- 


The Light 
Behind * 


Whether it becomes widely read or 
not, “In the Garden of Charity” will 
undoubtedly rank as one of 

In the Garden the strong books of the sea- 
of Charityt son. From the powdered 
hair and brocade gowns of 

our great, great-grandmothers and the 
courtly manners and _ satin knee- 
breeches of their lovers, it is quite a 
relief to turn to a story of simple Nova 
Scotia fisher-folk, a story that is not 
limited within a decade by dress nor 
manners, but might have happened 


+‘*Im the Garden of Charity.” 


‘*6¢The Light Behind.” By Mrs. Wilfred Ward. 
By Basil King 
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writes with painstaking care, but never 
with perceptible effort ; one of his chief 
virtues is that he realizes that what he 
has to say is worth saying well. 

“Youth” has already been published 
in England, and from what we hear is 
finding there ready and widespread 
laudation. 


deniably great beauty cause much sor- 
row and almost heart-break to the 
little cousin whose lover, aided on am- 
bition’s ladder by Lady Cheriton, falls 
a victim to her charms and finds him- 
self incapable of keeping to his troth. 

The story is not one of movement 
or absorbing interest. It deals largely 
with psychological problems and to a 
great extent.is comprised of the an- 
alysis of emotion. It has a certain 
power of pathos notwithstanding, and 
in the latter part particularly displays 
a noble and refined touch of the tragic. 
It is well sustained throughout, in its 
clever, tasteful treatment of a delicate 
subject, the author never forgetting 
herself by dropping into the vulgar. 
The suggestion is there, but one can 
see that the chief aim has been to keep 
it in the background. 


just vesterday or more than fifty years 
ago. 

But the great strength of the book 
lies not in this fact, but in the careful 
study and skilful portrayal of the char- 


acters. It is a book of types, some 
rare, others very frequent. The author, 
Basil King, must indeed be a close ob- 
server of human nature to have given 
his readers such clear pictures of the 
people of his book. Who of us has not 
among his various acquaintances a 
veritable Mrs. Music, who will fit per- 





In the Garden of Charity 


fectly into the role created here for 
her by Mr. King. As for William 
Pennland or Penn, he was a soldier, 
and as the village people were wont to 
say, “Don’t talk to me o’ soldiers. 
They're as false as fine weather, and 
their red coats and slim figures is 
nothin’ but the lust o’ the eye and the 
pride o’ life, as the Scripture says.” 
Kipling, too, tells of a number of these 
who could sing with William— 

“In every mess I finds a friend 

In every port a wife.” 

“Peddler” to city-bred people usu- 
ally means “tramp,” but to those who 
have lived in country villages either in 
reality or through books, a peddler 
like Jonas Boutilier is not unfamiliar, 
although but few of our acquaintance 
could “propose” on quite so large a 
scale as could Jonas. Here not a little 
wit is displayed, as also in the chap- 
ters where the village men and women, 
gathered together by a frolic, discuss 
Charity and Hagar. 

In the portrayal of these two women 
the author has given us the best work 
of the book. Charity and Hagar, each 


This is the title of a new novel writ- 
ten by that popular author, Edward W. 
Townsend, who, it will be 
remembered, was also the 
author of “Chimmie Fad- 
den.” It is a story of New 
York City at the present time, and 
proves to be as well written and as in- 
teresting as its predecessor. Mr. 
Townsend has a decided talent for the 
portrayal of characters, and in almost 
every one of his people you can seem 
to recognize a faithful portrayal of 
different classes of persons with which 
you have come in contact. 

The plot is not one which could be 
called intricate, but it has so many 
different elements that it would seem 


Lees and 
Leaven * 


*** Lees ard Leaven.” 
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unusual, at first impress us as over- 
drawn, but a little afterthought proves 
the fact that they are not, but are true 
to nature. The peculiarities of each are 
accentuated by those of the other, for 
where Charity was calm and quiet, at 
times so deliberate in her calmness that 
you feel your blood curdle, again so 
collected that you marvel, in distinct 
opposition to this, Hagar was a wild 
being, a creature of impulses solely, 
screaming or remaining mute and still 
as she felt like doing. And it is hard 
to tell which suffered the more, Char- 
ity in the effort to smother her impul- 
ses and calming herself until she could 
decide what she should do or Hagar 
in doing just as her impulses led her 
to do, only to suffer for it afterward. 

The conclusion of the book is especi- 
ally strong since it necessarily does 
not end with the old sentence copied by 
so many of our writers from the fairy 
tales of childhood—“And they married 
and lived happily ever after.” But 
here two souls submit to conscience, 
that “still small voice of God.” 

C. Edna Bramble. 


almost impossible to work out of them 
the compact tale, which, under the deft 
fingers of the author, has been the re- 
sult. There is a thread of dry humor 
running through the story that re- 
minds us very much of “Max Adeler.” 
It can be seen especially in the charac- 
ter of George Bannister, the impulsive 
and gushing young lover, who takes 
you aside and tells you in confidence 
that all his family are eccentric, except- 
ing himself, yet in the course of time 
each and every member of the afore- 
said family tells you the very same 
thing, and in the same confidential 
manner. 

The hero of the tale is a young news- 
paper writer, who leaves his home and 





By Faward W. Townsend. 
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comes to New York to work on what 
is commonly known as a “yellow 
sheet,”and the story relates his battle 
in the great city in order to support 
himself and sister, and the obtaining 
of a valuable piece of mining property 
which has been. fraudulently taken 


It is comparatively easy now to 
count on one’s fingers the novels that 
_. have been written with a 

The Socialist lab bl f Geel 
dab the abor problem for eir 
Prince * theme and background. 
The same statement is true 

with even less qualification, of Ameri- 
can novels considered in a class by 
themselves. But we are to change all 
that. Already there has floated into 
our ken the first driftwood of an on- 
coming tide of a new variety of prob- 
lem novel. It is a consolation to re- 
flect that while thus far, none of these, 
considered by itself, has been anything 
but an unmitigated disappointment, 
yet each one, even the poorest, gains 
some color of dignity if viewed in the 
light of a sign of the times; and we 
may still scan the host not unhopefully 
for a sight of that long-heralded 
American novel. Miss Ida M. Tarbell 
told somebody in an interview not long 
ago that she considered the labor con- 
ditions of the present day to be just 
such stuff asGreat American novels are 
made of. This is encouraging. How- 
ever, it is all rather far afield from the 
subject of this brief review, which sub- 
ject as a matter of fact does not con- 
cern itself with any acute phase of the 
present situation, but deals with, or 
rather drapes itself around, certain la- 
bor disturbances of twenty-odd years 
ago. “The Socialist and the Prince” 
treats supposedly of the anti-Chinese 
labor agitation of 1879 in California. 
Nobody, however, could read the book 


*« The Socialist and the Prince.” 
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away from him by his father’s best 
friend. 

On the whole, the book is one which 
does the author credit, and which, al- 
though it is perhaps a little overdrawn 
in some instances, proves to be most 


mR 


interesting reading. 


and think for a moment that it treats 
its subject seriously, It is full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. Will the 
author make the retort courteous that 
this also is frequently a characteristic 
of labor agitations? 

On Nob Hill, San Francisco, dwells 
a beautiful damsel, a social and domes- 
tic autocrat more despotic than the 
czar of the Russias ; the embodiment of 
that impossibly pampered and luxur- 
ious, impossibly emancipated and irre- 
sponsible type of American woman- 
hood with which some novels and 
many newspapers have made us famil- 
iar. Unto her come, among others, 
two particular lovers: one of them the 
people’s idol, the fiery flannel-shirted 
orator—the Socialist, in fact; the 
other, suave, Italian, past master of 
the amorous art—in a word, the 
Prince. Naturally, the body of the 
book is taken up with the waverings 
of the heroine between the two. 

Open-air meetings, imprisonments 
mobs and bonfires are employed as 
motifs. The slogan rends the air on al! 
appropriate occasions: “The Chinese 
must go!” The heroine figures in the 
heart of all these disturbances, but des- 
tiny finally overtakes her, and she 
marries one of her lovers, as it hap- 
pens, the Prince, though one is con- 
vinced that if the crisis had been de- 
layed another day, the Socialist’s stock 
would have gone up again, for the 
heroine’s moods are charmingly incon- 
sequential. Instead of succeeding, he 


By Mrs. Fremont Older. 
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incontinently vanishes, and the labor 
movement which he inaugurated fails 
for lack of a leader. 

The book is not over well written, 
and so abounds in extravagances of 


style and matter that the reader finds 
it difficult to take any part of it seri- 
ously, founded though it is upon an 
important and unsolved national prob- 


lem. HM, T. F: 


STRYNE LOOKED AT HER, WAITING FOR HER TO SPEAK 


From ‘* The Socialist and the Prince ’’ 
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The story of Jezebel has more than 
the usual possibilities for romance. 
Mr. Arnold Davenport has 
used his material to advant- 
age and with no mean skill 
has re-created that period 
of Israelitish history wherein lived the 
prophet Elisha and denounced the in- 
triguing Lady of Enchantments and 
brought her finally to her doom. 

The prologue, which consists of 
Elijah’s last words to Elisha, and the 
falling of the former’s divine mantle 
upon the shoulders of the latter, is a 
rather pompous, punctilious piece of 
writing. But the story proper has a 
lively touch, a ring of sword and 
shield, a swiftness of scene and situa- 
tion that makes it for the most part 


By the Ram- 
parts of 
Jezreel * 


Finding romance among the smoky 
and repellent districts of the Potteries 
is not a common accom- 
Anna ofthe plishment. True, the ro- 
Five Townst mance, which in Mr. Ben- 
nett’s book grows like a 
pure flower amid sooty and sordid con- 
ditions, is not of the frail, delicately 
hued type. Anna of the Five Towns, 
these towns being the centres of the 
Staffordshire Potteries, is no weak, 
capricious woman. 

Motherless and with a _ miserly 
father who is as chary of his affections 
as he is of his gold, the girl grows up 
sturdily but sternly, inured to duty and 
a respect for duty, bereft of girlish 
furbelows and truly girlish graces and 
fancies. No frivolity fills her head, 
no round of pleasures makes her young 
heart flutter. Religion is a potent fac- 
tor in her life, something of the fanatic 
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easy, interesting reading. As is usu- 
ally the case with stories of this type, 
there are periods of obscurities here 
and there, pauses in the movement 
that sometimes try the patience, but 
on the whole there is historic atmos- 
phere and appreciable proximity. The 
love story is one of deep human in- 
terest and introduces two characters 
that cannot fail to win sympathy from 
one and all, the brave Jehu and the 
lovely Idalia. Elisha, too, is brought 
intimately before us in all the strange- 
ness of his strange but all-dominant 
personality. There are situations of 
keen dramatic point throughout the 
tale and the culmination is one of 
strength and majesty. 


seems to be her portion. Love comes 
very early, but not the true love. 
Whether it was merely the flattery of 
Henry Mynor’s attentions that in the 
beginning led Anna to make so huge 
a mistake we can scarcely say. But 
once her word, her troth has been 
given, she would die rather than forget 
it, even though she afterward ex- 
periences a passion that makes the 
marriage loathsome. 

The book has a melancholy that is 
all-pervading, nevertheless it has an- 
artistic aspect that does not fail to ap- 
peal. The character sketching is mas- 
terly and the conclusion convincing 
if not satisfactory. It is a new field 
for Mr. Bennett, but he has proved 
himself versatile, showing an ability 
to deal with subjects of several sorts 
and greatly various. 





*+ By the Ramparts of Jezreel.” By Arnold Davenport. 


+* Anna of the Five Towns.” 


By Arnold Bennett. 
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On Satan’ 


In quite a different strain from that 
which dominated ‘Miss Petticoats” is 
written this second novel 
On Satan's by the dual-personage, 
Mount * Dwight Tilton. The new 
story is of the world, the 
financial world, of the social world as 
in contact with the financial, of trade 
unionism and the government as af- 
fected by the opposing forces of capital 
and labor. The gigantic figure in the 
book is one John Peter Norton, and in 
the descriptions of the man as well as 
in the delineation of his character we 
seem able to trace great and striking 
resemblances to a certain powerful 
American capitalist, whom the world 
knows, and in some ways knows too 
well. 

The gentlemen who disguise their 
identity under the pseudonym, Dwight 
Tilton, have evidently no great liking 
for trusts, but on the other hand, 


Tito was a little Italian lad whose 
mother died at his birth and whose 
father never knew of his 
existence until years after- 
wards. Tito was reared by 
Mother Malenotti and Pie- 
tro, a great aunt and great uncle, who 
hated the American father because he 
had won the love of the fair niece 
whom they idolized so. When the 
babe was born and the father was ab- 
sent they concealed him and pretended 
that he had been born dead. Then they 
proceeded to instil into the child as he 
grew a hatred for the father, whom 
they represented as refusing to recog- 
nize him; they taught the boy direful 
hate and the fierce desire for ven- 
geance. But Tito was not meant to 
be wicked. In the vast city of New 
York he discovered his father, but not 


Tito + 


*¢+ On Satan’s Mount.’ By Dwight Tilton. 
+“ Tito.” By William Henry Carson. 
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they evidently have favor for labor or- 
ganizations. 

The great financier is represented as 
a man who will stick at nothing in or- 
der to further his ends. It is as if he 
walked to an eminence of affluence, 
and the proud possession of millions, 
over the struggles and heartaches and 
awful privations of the poor. 

The hero, on the other hand, is a 
John Mitchell type of man, strong, elo- 
quent and honest. He sacrifices posi- 
tion, wealth and love in order to. cling 
to his high ideals; he gives his all to 
the brothers striving about him; in the 
end he is made to triumph, at least so 
far as his principles are concerned. 

The theme of the volume should 
make it a book of widespread interest, 
while its able treatment of difficult 
questions, its accurate picture of af- 
fairs and its masterly portrayal of the 
chief characters should win it recogni- 
tion everywhere. 


until he had first learned to love him as 
a friend. Then Tito could not bring 
himself to carry out his plan for ven- 
geance, so there is a reconciliation, and 
it all ends prettily and happily for 
everyone concerned. 

Tito at some periods reminds us of 
that other Tito, made famous in “Ro- 
mala,” frank, dare-devil, winsome, but 
he turns out a better Tito, a more 
trustworthy Tito, shall we say, that 
perhaps it was because he had the 
blood of the virtuous Vanburgs in his 
young veins? 

It is a story full of interest from the 
fact of its admirable characterization. 
The personality of the boy develops 
slowly, presenting at each turn some 
new aspect, until it reaches finally a 
satisfactory culmination. ‘There are 
splatches of dull, red passion, there 
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are patches of anger, crimson-dyed, 
there are wastes, gray wastes, of 
pathos, but there is a cloud, filmy and 
iridescent, of rich, rose-colored hap- 
piness that rewards it all. Through all 
his moods and tempers the boy has a 


In the South grows this pretty love 
story, although its hero is no Southern 
gentleman, but an impover- 

A Tar-Heeled ished German Baron, whose 
Baron * quaint personality and lofty 
code of honor fits him most 

admirably for his position. Sydney is 
a typical girl of the Carolinas, and her 


cwun 


fascination, a magnetism, that compels 
our sympathy and absorbing interest. 
He is lovable, with his sweet face and 
winsome manner, he is admirable even 
when his wrath blazes so violently 


_ forth. 


joys and heartaches have the poig- 
nancy of reality. 

It is a novel of life in a particular 
locality rather than one of psycholog- 
ical significance. The author has con- 
trived a fairly convincing background 
and has succeeded in creating a fitting 
atmosphere. The characters are for 
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A Tar-Heeled Baron 


the most part natural, Dr. Morgan, 
Mrs. Morgan and the negroes who 
come most to the fore. There is, to be 
sure, the slight touch of the amateur 
still apparent, we could scarcely expect 


Mrs. Anna Katharine Green is quite 
the cleverest writer of detective stories 
that we can find among wo- 
man authors. She can 
easily take her stand among 
masculine contemporaries of 
her class, excelling Fergus Hume, in 
that she adds literary finesse to in- 
genious plot and well worked out story 
and comparing favorably with even 
Sir Conan Doyle in her admirable con- 
struction and inventive power. 

Her latest story is entitled “The 
Filigree Ball.” The scene is laid in 
Washington and centers about an aged 
house and family upon which rests a 
mystery and the horror of terrible 
crime. The plan of the tale has been 
cleverly contrived, the story has all the 


The Filigree 
Ball * 


Like most others of Mr. Oxenham’s 
novels and very much like “Our Lady 
of Deliverance,” is this 
new tale, “Flowers of the 
Dust.” It is a good story 
of the old order, free from 
psychological meanderings and weari- 
some introspection, being full of thrill- 
ing adventure and stirring scenes that 
change with breathless rapidity and 
leave no second of pause for flagging 
interest. 

The scenes are laid in France, partly 
in Paris and its vicinity, partly in Brit- 
tany, where they centre about Dinan 
and an old Chateau some little distance 
away. The time is 1866-67, during the 
period of the Franco-Prussian War. 


Flowers of 
the Dust + 


**“ The Filigree Ball.” By Mrs. Anna Katharine Green. 
+** Flowers of the Dust.’”” By John Oxenham. 
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this to be wholly absent in a first novel, 
but its presence can be overlooked 
when we find beside it an almost un- 
faltering interest and a certain pretty 
grace that captivates. 


alluring qualities that a detective story 
should have as well as the wholly un- 
anticipated denouement. Perhaps the 
best recommendation that we can offer 
to readers is that once taken up the 
book gets a hold upon one that does 
not relax until the end is reached. In 
the interim we experience many and 
various emotions, we meet with touches 
of the supernatural that are chilling, 
and yet we have the feeling all the 
way through that we are perusing a 
tale that is based upon purely artistic 
principles, and the consciousness that 
none of the tabooed blood and thunder 
elements enter into the composition, 
raises it to a plane where we can read 
with perfect equanimity and satisfac- 
tion. 


Many of the incidents of this dire con- 
flict are woven into the story, but they 
do not form the really important fac- 
tor, which is the love story of a young 
Englishman and a beautiful French 
girl, into whose family comes a great 
and baffling mystery. 

There is a sufficiency of blood shed 
in the volume and daring deeds of ad- 
venture, still the effect, as a whole, is 
merely exciting, not cheaply melodra- 
matic. There are original touches, too, 
that display true noveltistic powers on 
the part of the author,and though there 
is no apparent strenuous effort at sub- 
tle, convincing characterization, yet the 
chief personages in the story are 
distinctly life-like and lovable, and we 
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find the hero and the heroine and their 
immediate families and friends full of 
commendable traits which win our 
sympathy as their possessors follow 
out careers of lofty-mindedness and 
honor. 

The old aspect of the Jesuits craving 
for money and power so forcefully pre- 


To every one who loves Nature, 
these studies are appealing. They are 
“thought compelling” and 
turn the eyes inward. The 
trees are types of men; the 
Elm, with its solidity and 
protection, able to stand alone. The 
Birch, graceful, loving, made for the 
family, “all her lines and motions were 
leanings towards an old love.” The 
Pine, singing of the Past and Future, 
waving benedictions, prophesying in an 
unknown tongue. The Poplar, a sen- 
tinel, straight, stiff, “don’t give no 
shade worth anything, don’t seem to 
have much to do with earth and folks 
anyhow.” ‘The Balsam Fir, dear from 
association, under it some things were 
said, when the old heart was young, 
and for this it was transfigured, glori- 
fied and protected. The happy old 
Apple-tree, fragrant and motherly. 

Around this group the human story 
is woven and the fires of love refine the 
coarse, common every-day clay. Here 
are plain folk, who “believed in a 
promise,” as they believed in the return 


Six Trees * 


We might, perhaps, call this book 
a Satirical exaggeration. Its most 
notable feature is the por- 
trayal of a character—a 
woman’s character, and 
the woman was a bidder for 
social power, for entrance into New 
York Plutocracy. 


The Social 
Cockatrice t 


*<¢ Six Trees.” By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 


That any woman 


Book News 


sented by Emile Zola, particularly in 
his last story, “Truth,” is here shown 
once more. The villain is represented 
as a devotee of Roman Catholicism 
and the minion of a Jesuit priest, who 
figures as the Nemesis of innocence 
and a very instrument of the King of 
Darkness himself. 


of Spring; with the ache in the soul, 
and “‘the awful pain of readjustment.” 

Not only is the intimate connection 
between humanity and nature shown, 
but the influence of the loving earth- 
mother on the soul. 

Mrs. Freeman, more than any one, 
has made the old maid of New Eng- 
land pathetic, pitiful, almost contempt- 
ible. The “popple” is loved because 
the old maid was “sick of things and 
folks that are just like everything and 
everybody else,” and has the hunger of 
the soul “sorer than any hunger of the 
flesh,” which is made alive, when she 
opens her “closets of passionate soli- 
tude.” 

Poor Martha Elder, who never had 
a Christmas in her life, who felt that 
she had the right to one, had faith 
through the beauty of the Balsam to 
believe that “whatever I’ve wanted, 
I’m goin’ to have.” Its boughs over- 
laden with snow and sunshine was a 
promise and the fulfillment that God 
“holds ready the food for all longing.” 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


could beas callous, as unutterably selfish 
as Beatrice Cameron, is scarcely prob- 
able. That, granting that such a wom- 
an could exist, some five or six men 
could fall so desperately in love with 
her as to lead to the suicide of three 
of them, and the madness of another 
is still less possible. Still the picture, 


+The Social Cockatrice.” By Frederick W. Eldridge. 
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dark and uninviting as it is, conveys a 
mighty lesson, The drawing has been 
admirably accomplished. If we cannot 
commend with warmth the melodra- 


This is a glimpse along the inside 
track of municipal politics. The story 

is not laid in any particular 
The locality; the conditions 
Spoilsmen* would be similar in almost 

any large city here in the 
United States. The ingenius devices 
of a political “gang,” the intricate 
workings of the “machine” are here 
uncovered in a way that scarcely bids 
for the winning of popularity for these 
vulgar motives and often illegal, some- 
times criminal, modes. As a diversion 
from the following-up of political 
bosses and their contrivances, Mr. 


This is a story of an older type, 
rather than a novel in the modern 
sense of the word, and as 
A Daughter such it will be far from un- 
of the Pitt welcome to many. There 
are no psychological depths 
to be sounded, no sermons to be 
preached on the sly, no economic or 
social ills to be corrected, and yet the 
book deals with human life in a Brit- 
ish coal mining town, with the compe- 
tition of machinery with hand labor, 
with a shut-down and a strike, with 
starvation and violence, a8 well as with 
love, happy and unhappy, and with 
marriage. 

It is perhaps this very lack of com- 
complexity in the characters, the ab- 
sence of all theorizing on the things 
that be in this vale of joys and tears, 
the simple acceptance of life and what 
it brings and takes away, that makes 
this book so readible. It is a restful 


The Social Cockatrice 
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mn 


matic climax, we still must concede 
that the situations are strong and, fur- 
thermore, effective. 








Flower introduces a pretty love story 
between a beautiful society girl and a 
young man of her own class whom she 
inspires to accept a nomination for Al- 
derman offered him on the Democratic 
ticket. 

The struggle between right and 
wrong depicted is a striking one and 
we feel gratified in finding that the 
right wins its own rewards. 

One of the chief features of the vol- 
ume is the character of “Casey.” The 
portrayal of this odd and homely per- 
sonage is a reminder of Mr. Flower’s 
former success in “Policeman Flynn.” 













story, it does not fret us with prob- 
lems, with inquiries as to the why and 
wherefore of things. 

One knows the heroine thoroughly 
after the first meeting; she is not a 
feminine puzzle. The American-born 
lover is a simple, manly soul, who 
knows what he wants in business and 
in love, and takes it. The wickedness 
of the villain is physical in its aspira- 
tion and its expression; perhaps the 
profoundest individuality is given to 
the mine, its darkness and dampness 
and dangers, its superstitions, and its 
child victims, who tremble in its gal- 
leries for a pitiable weekly wage. Ad- 
mirers of Henry James will hardly 
care for this book, nor will the lovers 
of the historical novel. But it is a 
good sedative for a hard-working 
mind, a gentle relaxation which, while 
it never stimulates, also never bores.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 








*‘‘ The Spoilsmen.” By Elliott Flower. 


+“ A Daughter of the Pit.” By Margaret Doyle Jackson. 
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Why should we fly to old times or 
remote lands for our romance, when 
through the streets the tre- 

, mendous drama of all 

Mary North® dramas forever swirls and 
rages? John Burroughs 

and William J. Long are showing us 
the real heart of nature till every old 
pasture tingles with interest and a new 


MRS. LUCY R. MEYER 


“nature literature” is growing up. So 
Lucy Rider Meyer in “Mary North” 
has pictured and interpreted the com- 
mon life of the shop-girl, the deacon- 
ess, the proletariat, till we ourselves 
seem to be living their lives. 


This book by James Weber Lynn 
cannot be said to have a plot, nor can 
it be called even interesting 

The or instructive. The story 
Chameleont deals with a study of the 
human mind; a problem of 

heredity as illustrated in the character 
of Francis Bradford, the hero of the 


**¢ Mary North.” 
*é¢ The Chameleon.’ 


By Lucy Rider Meyer. 


Book News 


Mary North, herself the central fig- 
ure of the book, was born and raised 
among the hills of pure, sweet country 
New England, and to the last there 
is something about her that reminds 
one of the wild rose. She becomes en- 
gulfed in the city through no fault of 
her own, and in her story we catch 
glimpses of the “Department Store,” 
the daily desolate midnight streets, the 
not always unhappy tenement life, the 
underworld of crime and shame, dire 
poverty grinding its victim to pulp, 
blank despair drawn out into long 
agony, the frequent nobleness of the 
rich. The picture is not all sad, here 
and there bubbles up through it the ir- 
repressible laughter of life, the never 
wholly destroyed hopefulness of youth. 

The author does not preach at us; 
she interjects almost no comments of 
her own—she lets the story speak. The 
book is not one of social science, 
though many of its situation are of 
acute interest to the student of sociol- 
ogy. It is a story—a life. 

Mrs. Meyer has for many years been 
extremely active in deaconess work. 
During her experience there have come 
under her notice many characters and 
many stories of pathos of the lonely 
life of the young woman, who having 
left her home influences, seeks educa- 
tion or livelihood in large centers. The 
necessity for some word of warning 
was borne in upon Mrs. Meyer, and 
her story, combining the actual inci- 
dents from the experiences of many, 
is the result. 


tale. The author deserves some credit 
for his portrayal of the character, as 
well as for that of Clarges, the last 
being the only retrieving feature of 
the book. Clarges is represented as a 
man of strong determination, one who 
would follow the dictates of his con- 
science no matter what the cost, while 


By James Weber Lynn. 





The Chameleon 


on the other hand Bradford is a weak; 
vain creature who is possessed of a 
very live imagination which he some- 
times confuses with facts, a man who 
is the victim of heredity, always want- 
ing to attract attention, always won- 
dering what others are thinking about 
him. On the whole the book is a great 


This is a rather satirical novel of 
London’s far-famed district, Picadil- 
ly. Society is an import- 
ant factor in the tale, which 
has little plot and scarcely 
any movement, though 
there is much point in its veiled sar- 
casm. 

The best character is that of the old 
Scotch Laird, who, rugged and hon- 


In Picadilly * 


This is somewhat less improbable 
than most of Mr. Pemberton’s stories. 
The Gold t deals with up-to-date 
Wolf + matters, of a very up-to- 

date matter, in fact, namely 
money. Dudley Hatton, an English 
multi-millionaire, becomes almost 
crazed by arduous attention to busi- 
ness. His physician warns him of in- 
sanity and bids him lay aside business 
altogether. Just at this time Hatton’s 
wife dies in a suspicious manner and 
his enemies use this fact to his 
detriment. But in the end he tri- 
umphs, the truth of his wife’s hav- 
ing been murdered by a revengeful 
valet comes out, and, having fallen in 
love with a beautiful girl, Dudley 


*“In Picadilly.” By Benjamin Swift. 
+The Gold Wolf.” By Max Pemberton. 
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disappointment, and without the jolly 
pickle dealer Murdock it would indeed 
be very dry. It fails to contain any 
point; you read on, trying to find out 
what the author is driving at, but 
without avail. It is a progress from 
darkness into greater darkness. 


R. C: 


est, stands out the one truly worthy 
figure among a group of pleasure lov- 
ing and not too decorous persons. The 
scheming of Dalbiac, the valet, is quite 
a feature and original, while the tale 
is worked up to a dramatic and satis- 
factory close. The chief fact against it 
is its possession of the characteristics 
of the “problem” novel. 


marries and presumably lives happy 
thereafter. 

In the course of Hatton’s struggles, 
however, the “gold wolf,” that raven- 
ous spirit which lusts for money, 
is killed and Hatton begins all over 
again. 

The lesson contained in the book is 
an impressive and pointed one. It 
strikes at the heart of many present- 
day troubles. Nervous, _ irritable, 
goaded on to accumulate fortune upon 
fortune, how many men are bordering 
upon mental ruin, how many acts of 
injustice and crime are being commit- 
ted by creatures no longer responsible. 
Such a condition of affairs is degrad- 
ing, it is sinful, as Dudley Hatton 
learned to his sorrow. 
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REVIEWS FROM _ Human Personality—The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 


FOREIGN PAPERS 


Two volumes by the late Mr. F. W. 
H. Myers, comprising in all 1,300 
pages of  closely-printed 

Human matter, and dealing with a 
Personality* recondite subject in lan- 
guage that does not, pri- 

marily at all events, appeal to the vul- 
gar, do not constitute the kind of work 
which can be dismissed in a column 
by a facile and irresponsible reviewer. 
Mr. Myers was a classical scholar, a 
man whose essays on “The Greek 
oracles” and on “Virgil” represent the 
high water mark of literary inter- 
pretation. He was also a prominent 
member of the Psychical Society, a 
friend of Henry Sidgwick and Ed- 
mund Guerney, and one who seriously 
interested himself in all those curious 
phenomena which we class under the 
general name of Spiritualism. The 


book—which is, as it were, his dying 


testament to the world—is designed 
to carry to a further stage what Mr. 
Guerney attempted to do in his “Phan- 
tasms of the Living,” but it is also an 
important contribution to all that the 
philosophers have told us on the sub- 
ject of mind or soul, or self, or what- 
ever it may be which signifies and is 
equivalent to human personality. And 
lastly, though in this hasty summary 
I omit many of the aspects of the work, 
it is meant to be a powerful auxiliary 
to the Christian doctrine of a future life, 
which, accortling to the author’s views, 
can be explained and justified on 
grounds appealing to men of science 
and exhibited in accordance with ap- 
proved scientific methods. 

How shall we put before ourselves 
such an august theme in a manner 
which may be fairly intelligible to the 
majority of the thinking public? Let 
me try in my own fashion to sketch 
the outlines, availing myself of the 


* Human Pcrsonality.” 


croft--Social Germany in Luther’s Time—A History of 
the British Empire. 


nomenclature of the spiritualist, and 
expounding the arguments as far as 
possible from the spiritualist’s point of 
view. The Psychical Society has for 
years occupied itself with the curious 
phenomena related, amongst other sub- 
jects, to mesmerism, hypnotism, appa- 
ritions, phantasms of the living and of 
the dead, trances, so-called demoniacal 
possession, and the rest of the machin- 
ery which in some way or other is sup- 
posed to indicate the possibility of 
communication with a world differ- 
ent from that of our ordinary sensa- 
tion and experience. A great many 
experiments conducted under all sorts 
of conditions and circumstances—va- 
rious stories submitted to such scien- 
tific tests as are available—have grad- 
ually suggested a conclusion which 
recommends itself to men like Wal- 
lace, Crookes, Sidgwick, Myers, Guer- 
ney, and others, that what we call the 
ordinary waking rational conscious- 
ness of man is based on and supported 
by a vague, indefinite, but still real 
personality called “subliminal’’—with 
the meaning that it exists below the 
threshold of our customary senses. In 
virtue of this subliminal consciousness 
man is no longer a “planetary” being 
—that is to say, he is not limited to 
conditions of time and space and the 
inevitable processes of corporeal de- 
cay; but he is also at the very roots of 
his nature a “cosmic” being, in com- 
munication with and in relation to a 
larger, spiritual, “metethereal’” order 
of things. As a planetary creature, 
man lives his little span of life, feels 
hunger and thirst, is pricked with ma- 
terial desires, finds his faculties grad- 
ually decay, and undergoes a corporeal 
death. But all the time this outward 
and visible existence is founded on 
and supported by an inward and spir- 


By F. W. H. Meyers. 
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itual grace, no longer material in its 
qualities or powers, inexplicable, 
vague, in large measure unrealized, a 
home, so to speak, of many mansions, 
in which his spirit roams free. As the 
creature whom we see every day with 
our eyes, man disappears and leaves 
no trace behind. But the essence of 
him does not so easily perish; while— 
and that is the capital point of Mr. 
Myers’s book—the slow, steady, grad- 
ual evolution of his personality brings 
him every day more and more into rec- 
ognition and full enjoyment of that 
superior existence which makes him 
one with, not so much the eternal stars, 
as the innermost reality and essence of 
being. Such is the grandiose theory, 
which, after all, is only another way of 
putting before us the old familiar doc- 
trine that man is a composite being, in 
many respects like the beasts that per- 
ish, in other respects a spiritual es- 
sence that lives for ever. 

And now for some of the arguments 
on which so wide, elusive, and baffling 
a doctrine rests. We begin with some 
very ordinary facts. Some men are 
greater than they know, as their work 
testifies. In the presence of a Shakes- 
peare, we feel in communication with 
an intelligence almost uncanny in 
its width and range of power. Many 
men and women have heard voices 
which have inspired them in their 
tasks. Socrates had his own familiar 
demon; Joan of Arc listened to mes- 
sages only intelligible to her ears. How 
are we to explain such instances of 
genius? There is the common theory 
that genius itself an aberration, a kind 
of disease, just saved from insanity 
by subtle, almost imperceptible differ- 
ences. That is not Mr. Myers’s the- 
ory. The greatest genius is not the 
man who is a freak, a sporadic variety, 
an occasional aberration, but the man 
who lives more, so to speak, on his 
subliminal self than he does on his 
ordinary consciousness. So far we are 
on relatively secure ground. Now we 
pass to the phenomena which have 


been so patiently investigated by the 
Psychical Society. Briefly, there are 
spirit-reading and spirit-writing, au- 
tomatisms of seeing and hearing and 
moving, the odd experiences of hypno- 
tism—above all, that which we know 
as telepathy, the influence from afar 
of mind on mind. Here is a crucial 
point in the theory. We have got 
many recorded instances of phantasms 
of the living when a man, far away, 
appears in his bodily habit as he lived 
to his friend in moments of crisis. We 
have also got instances of apparitions 
at moments of death. Mr. Myers adds 
that we have besides phantasms of 
the dead—communications from the 
supposed world of spirits long since 
passed from our ken, and made to kin- 
dred souls who are still alive. Now, 
if there is such a thing as telepathy, 
and we can satisfactorily prove that 
such communication, made through 
avenues of which we are not aware, 
exists, not only between living and 
living, but between. living and dead, 
then we gradually arrive at the 
conclusion which Mr. Myers’s volumes 
are intended to establish. There is the 
ordinary human personality, and there 
is an unconscious subliminal self. 
There is man as material and plane- 
tary, and there is man as spiritual and 
cosmic. There is a perishable world 
of corporeal forms, and there is an en- 
during world of spiritual essences. 
And finally, there is immortality, be- 
cause the spirits that have passed away 
reveal to us their still enduring exist- 
ence in messages addressed, not to our 
waking sight or sound, but to an un- 
derlying consciousness receptive of 
such influences—moods, it may be, of 
ecstasy or trance, which, nevertheless, 
are real because capable of being pro- 
duced artificially, and, therefore, sub- 
ject to scientific tests. 

What is the attitude which an edu- 
cated man of commonsense and ex- 
perience, who tries to keep an open 
mind, but also desires to preserve his 
own sanity, instinctively adopts to- 
wards theories of this kind? He sees 
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that all the phenomena of so-called 
spiritualism have attracted round 
themselves a mass of fraud, of silly and 
vain superstition, of chicanery, deceit 
and impostures, beyond any other 
phenomena with which he is ac- 
quainted. He remarks, further, that 
the men who allow themselves to be 
attracted by these subjects lose no 
small portion of their logical acumen 
and understanding, just in proportion 
to their indulgence in such specula- 
tions. He notices, again, as an un- 
fortunate matter of common observa- 
tion, that a thinker, sound in nine out 
of every ten branches of study, may 
yet be hopelessly perverse and insane 
on the tenth, and especially, perhaps, 
he is aware of this in the case of some 
of the greatest thinkers and men of 
science that have ever lived. Or, once 
more changing the point of view, he 
asks what good all these revelations 
from the spirit-world have ever done 
humanity? For the most part the 


ghosts are very stupid ghosts, and 
their messages are absolutely value- 


less. If they have intelligence, it is 
intelligence lower than that of most 
rational human beings. Above all, we 
discover that in the slow evolution of 
culture and knowledge we have, on 
the one side, a steady, broadening ad- 
vance of useful, illuminating truths, 
the value and accuracy of which we 
recognize every day of our lives, and, 
on the other hand, a slowly diminish- 
ing region of superstition and mysti- 
cism containing doctrines and a pro- 
cedure difficult to grapple with be- 
cause so vague and impalpable, and in- 
capable, so far as we can see, of adding 
much that is of any service and help 
to the world. Religion, if it is wise, 
will do without so dubious an ally. 
Apart from these points, which, of 
course, occur to most minds who de- 
sire to view life steadily, and view it 
whole, there is a special metaphysical 
problem which cuts at the root of all 
such pretended revelations of the un- 
seen. I observe that Mr. Mvers care- 
fully distinguishes his own views from 


Book News 


those, for instance, of Dr. A. R. Wal- 
lace. The latter is inclined to think 
that all or almost all supernatural 
phenomena are due to the actions of 
spirits of the dead. As against this 
view, Mr. Myers holds that by far 
the larger proportion are due to the 
action of the still embodied spirit of 
the agent or percipient himself. If we 
translate these sentences in our own 
way we are face to face with the un- 
doubted fact that in the case of any 
given apparition no one is really able 
to say how far the whole phantasm is 
not due to the illusions of his own 
sense or mind. Although Mr. Myers 
says so plainly that most of the re- 
corded phenomena are without doubt 
due to the action of the percipient, 
nevertheless, by a transition which I 
confess is by no means easy to under- 
stand in its logical completeness, he 
believes that some phenomena—the so- 
called phantasms of the dead—come 
entirely from the outside, and are in no 
sense resoluble into the agency, con- 
scious or unconscious, of the percipi- 
ent. Does anyone yet realize the enor- 
mous potentialities of self-delusion 
which we all of us possess? By what 
tests can we be sure that any given 
phenomenon is really objective, and 
not subjective? That, I take it, is the 
crux of the whole question, and it is the 
merit of Mr. Myers’s book that he 
sets himself to give us instance after 
instance, and story after story, de- 
signed to break down our ingrained 
and not unintelligible scepticism. Mr. 
Myers has bequeathed to us an inter- 
esting and important work. He has 
recorded with infinite care and, on the 
whole, with great fairness, the pheno- 
mena which have occupied the atten- 
tion for years of the Psychical Soci- 
ety. He has also invented a most use- 
ful terminology of his own. But, as 
to positive results, we must distinguish 
between two things. He has proved 
once more what psychologists for a 
good many years have realized, that 
beneath the conscious personality of 
man there lies an unconscious, or, as 
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Mr. Myers calls it, a subliminal self. 


That is, of course, no new discovery, 
although Mr. Myers has largely rein- 
forced the doctrine with his suggestive 
arguments. But as to communications 
between living men and the spiritual 
world, the real object, as I understand 


The interest in Mr. Gissing’s latest 
work will largely be due to the natural 
The Private assumption that a good 
Papers of = deal of it is autobiography. 
Henry Henry Ryecroft, according 
Ryecroft* to the author’s preface, was 
a struggling literary man who had 
lived in Grub Street for thirty years; 
but at the age of fifty a small legacy 
enabled him to retire, and spend his 
declining years in Devon. Freed from 
the necessity of hack work, Ryecroft 
turned to record his impressions in a 
journal, and these papers are divided 
into the four seasons by his supposi- 
titious editor. Mr. Gissing has always 
been an authority not only on Grub 
Street, but also on sundry phases of 
lower life in the metropolis. He has 
faithfully represented these in many 
volumes, but always from one point of 
view. What lends the special value 
to these “Private Papers” is that we 
are enabled to identify that point of 
view, and see the reason of it. They 
betray a man who is at heart a recluse 
and a student, and who would have 
been probably more at home as a don 
than as a writer of realistic fiction. 
The sincerity of Mr. Gissing’s work is 
merely corresponsive to his nature. 
He could have been sincere over math- 
ematics or over science, though he ex- 
Pressly informs us that he has no in- 
terest in the latter. No; it is quite clear 
that the man who treasures rare vol- 
umes of the classics, who remembers 
with a thrill, after twenty vears, the 
purchase of Heyne’s Tibullus, and who 
spends his leisure in versifying the 


it, of a book intended to carry on Mr. 
Gurney’s “Phantasms of the Living” 
to an inevitable sequel of “Phantasms 
of the Dead,” we are still forced to 
hold our judgment in reserve.—W. L. 
Courtney, in London Telegraph. 


Odvssey, was by nature intended for 
something else than a novelist. A man 
of letters, yes, but not a novelist. One 
who is blessed and handicapped with 
such tastes and purposes does not go 
to the tourney of this rough world 
very adequately equipped. And Henry 
Ryecroft confesses that he was not fit 
for the struggle. He resigns without 
an effort, without the least remorse 
or regret. Indeed, he exhibits even a 
morbid dislike for the memory of what 
he has gone through in London. 

It is also interesting to note that Mr. 
Gissing (if we are right in identify- 
ing Ryecroft’s opinions with his) is 
the reverse of democratic in tempera- 
ment. His study of the lower-middle 
and upper-lower classes has not con- 
verted him to sympathy. He was em- 
phatically not the man for the task, 
despite his gifts. This book discovers 
him in a mood which will be strange 
to those who know him by his novels 
alone. It is a miscellany of rambling 
reflections and arguments, dictated en- 
tirely by chance and circumstance. 
There are in it wit, philosophy, a feel- 
ing for learning, shrewd common- 
sense, and literary style, tempered by 
a long experience and quickened by an 
emotional nature. On the other hand, 
there is no humor visible. The defect 
of his novels is also the defect of this 
more personal and intimate revelation. 
Mr. Gissing has been content, to all 
seeming, to tread pedestrian streets, 
grey roads, dull alleys, and to breathe 
the poisonous air of the great city 
without a murmur. In this book he 





*“The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” By George Gissing. 
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astonishes by flinging up his arms and 
inhaling the country breezes. He can 
think of nothing but of his release. 
He is profoundly and gratefully con- 
tent with his new fate. He is a failure, 
but he is happy. So life is more than 
art, and to enjoy is better than to 
achieve. He looks back with a shud- 
der on the days when he received a 
circular sent from a typewriter: 

““Tf you should be in need of any 
extra assistance in the pressure of your 
Xmas work, I hope,’ etc. How other- 
wise could one write if addressing a 
shopkeeper? ‘The pressure of your 
Xmas work.’ Nay, I am too sick to 
laugh.” 

There is a point of view here, and it 
is the point of view of one who is tired 
and glad to leave the arena. It is not 
quite wholesome, perhaps, but it is 
natural. Grub Street offers no re- 
wards, and the difference between 


fifty and twenty is of the vastest. 
Ryecroft is no coward, but a sensitive 


man who has at last got out of the 
crowd and breathes freely. His work 
in Devon fascinates him, and he re- 
peats again and again in one note the 


This is certainly a very human docu- 
ment and amply deserves translation 
Social and reading. Sastrow, the 
Germany in atithor, was born at Greifs- 
Luther's wald in 1520 and died in 
Time ® 1603 at Stralsund, after 
having lived a strenuous and polemical 
life, in the course of which he rose to 
be burgomaster of the town in which 
he died—that Stralsund which five and 
twenty years later was to be the scene 
of Wallenstein’s failures. It is the first 
thirty years down to 1551 when he 
married and settled in Griefswald that 
give the human color and the atmos- 
phere to his memoirs. How robust and 
aggressive a Protestant he was may be 
read in every line he wrote; what he 





*Social Germany in Luther’s Time.” 
translated by Albert D. Vaudam. 
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love of country and of nature. He 
thanks Heaven that the appreciation 
of these things grows keener with ad- 
vancing years, and he laments the 
wasted years of town life when he 
might have been enjoying them. Such 
reflection he enjoys “with something 
of sadness, remembering that this 
melodious silence is but the prelude of 
that deeper stillness which waits to 
enfold us all.” Ryecroft’s mind, nev- 
ertheless, betrays his own feverish ac- 
tivity. Possibly it is because of the 
fever that he is able to appreciate the 
quiet. Mr. Gissing has supplied us 
with an index of the subjects treated 
in the course of these rambling re- 
marks, from which we gather that he 
wishes them to be seriously considered. 
In qualityand variety they certainly ex- 
hibit a mind that knows men as well 
as books. One illuminating point is 
that Henry Ryecroft does not like 
knowing men. He is content with his 
work in Devon. Yet one doubts if he 
could be induced to keep silence. The 
silence that he loves is about him, yet 
must he talk. Hence these “Papers.” 
—London Athenaeum. 


saw and what he thought about, what 
he saw in his journeys to and fro be- 
tween Griefswald on the Baltic and 
Rome, can be left safely to his own 
vivid unshrinking pen, inspired by a 
stern, combative and somewhat arro- 
gant mind. And the reader will at any 
rate not complain of dullness, for he 
will find himself in a world as different 
from his own as can well be imagined. 
Sastrow, in fact, furnishes instruction 
as he intended for his children and not 
merely a series of vignettes for the 
historical student; a convincing piece 
justificative to the memorable picture 
in “The Cloister and the Hearth.”— 
London Saturday Review. 


Being the memoirs of Bartholomew Sastrow 





History of the British Empire 


The merit of industrious research 
cannot be denied to Mr. Marcus R. P. 
History of the Dorman, who publishes the 
British Em. first volume of “A History 
pireinthe of the British Empire in the 
9th Century* Nineteenth Century.” He 
has delved to some purpose in Foreign 
Office and Treasury records, and has 
succeeded thereby in throwing fresh 
light upon various points in our for- 
eign relations during an important and 
troubled time. But poverty of style, 
combined with a strong bias towards 
the commonplace, makes his perform- 
ance the reverse of stimulating. Un- 
fortunately for him, the chapters deal- 
ing with the Rebellion of ’98 and the 
Union challenge an inevitable compar- 
ison with Mr. Lecky’s masterly treat- 
ment of the same topics, and they can- 
not be said to emerge triumphantly 
from the ordeal. Burke, again, is dis- 
missed with the remark that he 


“can only have been really known and just- 
ly appreciated by his contemporaries, and 
any attempt to describe him is almost cer- 
tain to give a false idea of his strength and 
his weakness.” 

The converse of this statement 
comes, surely, much nearer the truth. 
Burke irritated or bored his contem- 
poraries until they were unable to ap- 
preciate either his philosophy or his 
eloquence. It has been reserved to a 
later generation to perceive the value of 
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the profound originality of thought 
which he brought to bear on politics. 
Even more jejune than Mr. Dorman’s 
judgments on statesmen are his esti- 
mates of painters and men of letters ; 
for instance: “The materialistic real- 
ism of Fielding is as different to the 
historical romanticism of Sir Walter 
Scott as the hard analysis of Smollet is 
to the gentle portraiture of Jane Aus- 
ten.” Mr. Dorman’s researches at the 
Foreign Office, on the other hand, are, 
as we have said, of substantial value. 
He makes out a strong case for the 
straightforwardness of British diplo- 
macy both during Lord Malmesbury’s 
mission of 1796—though the French 
were justified in the suspicions that he 
had come, in part, to spy out the 
nakedness of the land—and at the time 
of the negotiations which produced the 
shortlived Peace of Amiens. It now 
becomes clear that the British Govern- 
ment flatly declined to surrender 
Malta, unless definite guarantees were 
forthcoming that Napoleon would not 
occupy the island, and that the First 
Consul declined to give those guaran- 
tees. Mr. Dorman might have written 
some interesting articles for the re- 
views on these and other international 
episodes, but as a whole his laborious ° 
work will not meet, it is to be feared, 
any particularly distinct demand.— 
London Athenaeum. 


EASTER 


Now at the Lamb’s high royal feast 
In robes of saintly white we sing. 
Through the Red Sea in safety brought 

By Jesus, our immortal King. 


Oh, depth of love! for us He drinks 
The chalice of His agony; 
For us a victim on the cross 
He meekly lays Him down to die. 
And as the avenging angel passed 
Of old the blood-besprinkled door; 
As the cleft sea a passage gave, 
Then closed to whelm the Egyptians o’er. 


So Christ, our Paschal Sacrifice, 
Has brought us safe all perils through; 





While for unleavened bread we need 
But heart sincere and purpose true. 


Hail, purest victim Heaven could find, 
The powers of hell to overthrow! 
Who didst the chains of death destroy; 
Who dost the prize of life bestow. 
Hail, victor Christ! hail, risen King! 
To Thee alone belongs the crown; 
Who hast the heavenly gates unbarred, 
And dragged the Prince of Darkness 
down. 
O Jesus! from the death of sin 
Keep us, we pray; so shalt Thou be 
The everlasting Paschal joy 
Of all the souls newborn in Thee. 
Breviary. 





*“ History of the Brittsh Empire in the Nineteenth Century.” By Marcus R. P. Dorman 
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By 


Quentin MacDonald 


¥ 


What is life? Life is love 

And Love is infinite, unbounded as the sea 

And with the same full, deep, potént vibrations. 
Each wave some dear emotion 1s, 

Each heave some new sensation, 

Stirring the mighty, forceful under-current 

E’en to its depths, 

Then rolling off in undulations creamy-crested. 

All of us at divers times 

Upon this sea embark, 

Nor know we aught of good or ill to come, 

Until we’re fairly launched. 

Then some are in a seething whirlpool downward drawn 
And swallowed up; 

While other some do sink 

To later rise again, before the light of day. 
Some struggle madly with the torrent strong, 
Until exhaust, when oft they perish quite, 

But just a few upon the billows’ bosom float 

In rare security beneath the sunlit sky. 

These bask in warmth and dwell in sweet content 
Unto the isle of rest; 

Their only sorrow is the sight of others’ woe, 
And this they strive to lessen by their radiating glow. 
Life has a mission, Love has, too; 

*Tis the mission of uplifting; 

To set itself amid adverse conditions 

And by transforming to dispel them. 


Professor Maxwell Sommerville is 
well known as a world-wide traveler 


We have here another Wandering 
Jew, though not as some might think, 


the one already so well 
A Wanderer’s known, nor any reproduc- 
Legend * tion of him. We have him 

here created, not for the in- 
trinsic worth of his character as a 
character, but for his value as serving 
an admirable and justifiable purpose. 


and earnest toiler in the work of re- 
search and more particularly as a stu- 
dent of gem archaeology, upon which 
latter subject he has devoted several 
important volumes. As he states in his 
preface “a life-long search for en- 
graved gems and objects for the study 





*‘¢A Wanderer's Legend.” 


By Maxwell Sommerville. 
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of Oriental religions has presented 
many opportunities for the cultivation 
of an acquaintance with manuscripts 
of which many have been studied with 
pleasure.” Among these manuscripts 
which it has been Professor Sommer- 
ville’s good fortune to peruse is the one 
upon which is based his present vol- 
ume. This manuscript was first heard 
of by the author upon the occasion of 
a visit to the monastery of Mar Saba 
in Syria, where the priests told of a 
document, of the sixteenth century, 
beautifully illuminated, but stolen some 
years previously by Arabs. A year later, 
while engaged in investigation in In- 
dia, Professor Sommerville discovered 
a manuscript answering closely to the 
description afforded by the monks. It 
did not, however, prove to be the same, 
though it did prove to contain most 
interesting matter, being a report of 
a monk who, as secretary to a Bishop, 
attended an important Conclave of ec- 
clesiastics to which his master was a 
delegate. In writing his story of the 
“Wanderer’s Legend” Professor Som- 
merville has only made use of a por- 
tion of this valuable report, merely in- 
corporating the story of the sufferings 
of Christ as set forth in the document, 
and employing the idea of creating a 
character, in the person of a Jewish 
ancient, whose spurning of the Saviour 
had doomed him to wander forever 
over the earth, with which to connect 
his various chapters. These chapters 
comprise almost exclusively Professor 
Sommerville’s personal experiences 
while traveling in the far East, travels 
during which it was his aim to observe 
and learn as much as possible concern- 
ing Eastern religious beliefs and cus- 
toms. 

The result, as one may easily conjec- 
ture, is a book of an unusually interest- 
ing type. The author possesses a vir- 
ile, attractive style of writing and he 
makes his character of the Jew tell 
the story smoothly and coherently. The 


information embodied in the story, the 
legends revived and interwoven are 
new. They take us over the scenes 
with vivid reality and introduce us into 
the Orient from a point whence we 
have never before entered it. After the 
earlier chapters during which Ahas- 
urus the Jew tells his personal history, 
we are carried through Egypt, Africa, 
Phoenicia, Greece, Italy, Britain, Den- 
mark, Holland, France, Germany, 
Spain, Persia, China, Japan, Russia, 
Judea and finally America. We have 
history, travel and religious study com- 
bined, and they all have a freshness 
and reality that compels attention and 
appreciation. 

Among the legends introduced are 
some most interesting and generally 
unknown. For instance, there is a 
story of how Adam, about to die, dis- 
patched his son Seth to the Garden of 
Eden to beg of the angel Gabriel that 
he (Adam) might once enter the gar- 
den before he died. Gabriel refused 
the request and giving Seth three 
seeds, bade him place them under his 
father’s tongue ere they buried him. 
Seth obeyed, and after Adam had been 
buried three palm trees sprang up 
from the seeds. King David built a 
temple near these trees, which stood 
on a knoll, and centuries later this 
knoll proved to be Golgotha, or Cal- 
vary. The three trees were still there 
when Christ was condemned, but they 
were hewn down to furnish the 
crosses. 

Again the story of Judas is given 
a new and remarkable rendering, and 
many other legends of extraordinary 
interest are introduced. These things 
all combined make the book both 
one of importance from a scholarly 
standpoint, and one to create a general 
demand, inasmuch as the lay reader 
can find in it not only information of a 
valuable and desirable order, but can 
find it set forth in a most entertaining 
and captivating manner. 
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Veronica is a new character. 
Whether or not her personality is one 
to make a wide appeal we 
cannot yet say, though we 
are pretty safe in stating 
that it is not one to emulate. 

“Veronica” was not practical. She 
was a frail, angelic spirit which the 
four winds dropped either by mistake 
or by misfortune into a bed of scratch- 
ing thistles. All around her were the 
blue skies and the mighty woodlands, 
all about her were the birds and flow- 
ers, but the thistles were her home, 
and wander away as far as she might, 
she must needs every time return to 
them and their cruel projections. 
These frail, sensitive souls, like Veron- 
ica, how much do they possess that is 
enviable, on the other hand, how much 
do they possess that is pitiable! 

We have said that Veronica was a 
new character, but we must qualify 
that statement. We are not sure that 
she is a character at all. She has pe- 
riods when flesh, bone and blood seem 
actually present, but often, very often, 
her form seems but as an ethereal mist, 
radiating brilliance and subtle color. 
Veronica never knew herself, no one 
else save, perhaps, John, ever knew 
her as she really was. The love be- 
tween her and Haven was a thing born 
of aestheticism, and reared amid nat- 
ural beauties of an extraordinary tvpe. 
It was impossible that it should last, 
this wild, poetic passion that drew its 
nurture from long forest rambles, from 
intoxicating moonlights and protracted 
hours of languid drifting down some 


Veronica * 


We might say of this volume of 
stories what someone has already said 
concerning another of Mr. 
Zangwill’s collection, “The 
King of Schnorrers,” name- 
ly, that there is “not one of 
the tales but is as improbable, as 
bright and glancing in its satire and 


The Grey 
Wig + 


= Veronica.” By Martha Austin. 
+The Grey Wig.” By I. Zangwill. 
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cool and quiet stream. Out in the 
world it was stifled by worldliness. | 
think Veronica understood this in the 
end, although she naturally laid it, in 
the first place, to Haven’s character, 
This last was essentially fickle, but it 
was not all worthy of condemnation, 
Beauty-worship was one of Haven 
McCandish’s strongest attributes. This 
isolated girl, who dreamed and 
dreamed away the golden hours until 
her indisputable physical beauty was 
transformed by a sort of poetic halo, 
appealed to his nature, that is, appealed 
to him so long as they remained in 
their natural environment. But this 
environment was too distilled of world- 
liness to suit altogether Haven’s un- 
deniably worldly tendencies. He did 
not mean to crush the little violet but 
the hurry and bustle of the city caused 
him to forget! Well that the violet 
proved strong enough to recover from 
the blow or Haven’s negligence would 
indeed have been condemnatory. 

Miss Austin is a new writer, but she 
cannot fail to gain appreciation from 
that select circle of readers who bid for 
literary style and delicate poetic fancy. 
Her story is rich in classical allusion, 
in original and beautiful poetic figure, 
in charm, vividness and harmony of 
color, in rare, perfect taste. She re- 
minds us of Henry Harland in her 
abundant store of metaphor and her 
unexpected flights of imagination, and 
in her command of lucent, limpid style 
that is in thought, if not in form, so 
pregnantly poetic. 


fun, as gravely comic and comically 
grave as any man could wish. They 
all simply abound in odd and ludicrous 
situations.” We might in the present 
instance add, that they are notably 
tales with unsatisfactory endings. Mr. 
Zangwill seems to possess some of the 
caprice proverbially charged to wom- 
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ankind, and as a natural sequence the 
unexpected always happens. 

In “The Grey Wig” there are eight 
different stories. All of these are not 
new, “The Big Bow Mystery” having 
first appeared as far back as eleven 
years ago, while “Merely Mary Ann,” 
one of the most picturesque tales in the 
volume, was published in ’93. Prob- 
ably the best tale from a viewpoint of 
interest and character study is “The 
Grey Wig,” but few pieces of fiction 
can excel “The Big Bow Mystery” in 
extravagant play of imagination and 
poignancy of half-veiled sarcasm. As 
one critic says, “Like the great Ger- 
man, Heine, Zangwill conceals under 
the rose leaves of his idyllic verse the 
sharp thorns of ironic allusion. There 
is ever lurking under his sentiment 
a sarcasm—delicate as a petal, but as 
perceptible as the pea to the princess 
through all the sixteen mattresses.” 
This is, indeed, fanciful, but it describes 
one of Mr. Zangwill’s chief character- 
istics of style most exactly. He hath, 
in brief, a “pretty wit,” though it often 
proves a sharp one. Not our own 


Great was the hue and cry when 
Virginia Harned began to play “Iris.” 
For Pinero, so we are po- 
litely informed, is another 
D’Annunzio and of thesame 
class as Sudermann, while 
“Iris” is quite as suggestive of evil as 
“La Citta Morta” and something 
worse than “The Joy of Living.” 

Now let us look at the question un- 
prejudicially. Are these dramatists as 
bad as they are made out to be? Is 
D’Annunzio the gross sensualist that 
the English and American worlds 
charge him with being, does Hermann 
Sudermann revel in a contemplation 
of questionable situation, has Arthur 
Pinero a distinct tendency for produc- 
ing a suggestiveness that quickens 


Iris * 


*“Iris.’” By Arthur W. Pinero, 


Mark Twain, or again Jerome hn. 
Jerome can excel him in meteoric 
flashes or quiet, all-pervading humor, 
nor can they always win from us such 
heartwhole appreciation, for Zangwill 
seems to combine with his witty pow- 
ers a broad, all-encompassing human- 
ness. He not only smiles on the world 
in good-natured, good-humored fash- 
ion, amused and sometimes pained by 
its pettiness and its foibles, but he has 
an ever present seriousness that de- 
mands respect, a compassionate eye 
that mingles’ a tear with a smile and 
steeps reproaches in the milk of hu- 
man kindness. Woman is the chief 
subject of his “Grey Wig” stories, and 
he displays neither arrogance nor con- 
tempt, but a generous, liberal-minded 
view, tolerant even if amusedly so, un- 
der no matter what nature of circum- 
stances. 

Meanwhile, he is a flexible and 
graceful wielder of the pen, adding 
delicate firmness to’ exquisite lightness 
of touch, and smiling audacity to 
quickness of movement. 


each vulgar sense? To me it seems 
not wholly so. D’Annunzio as an Ital- 
ian possesses the Italian character. 
This must be considered when judging 
him. To be sure his relations with 
Eleanor Duse place him in a most ab- 
horrent position, but things of that 
kind are certainly not foreign to Italy, 
or are they in fact foreign to almost 
any country. And as for Herr Suder- 
mann and Pinero, how much more im- 
moral are their plays in particular than 
dozens of other plays that are yearly 
put upon the stage? Bringing the 
matter to a focus, it looks as if the 
critics were a little too prone to see 
suggestiveness ; it looks as if their im- 
aginations were somewhat abnormally 
developed along the very lines that 
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they seem to condemn. (ter all, evil 
minds see evil things and if D’Annun- 
zio’s rare poetry were considered a lit- 
tle more and Sudermann’s artistic 
powers a little further appreciated, it 
might bring better results all around. 
“Tris” is not the best sort of play for 
the stage. These problems” 
could easily be dispensed with. Not- 
withstanding ‘“‘Iris’ points out a 
mighty lesson, and if Pinero succeeds 
in impressing the lesson, his mode of 
doing so may, to a large degree, be 
excused. Not that we approve of the 
saying that “the end justifies the 
means,” but there are times when right 
can be brought more forcibly to the 
front by portraying a great wrong. 
Iris is the kind of woman that the 
world would be better without. Reared 
in luxury, naturally reckless and ex- 
travagant, she yet had a noble heart, 
and the seeds of a noble purpose. But 
these last were of little avail against 
the life-long habits of luxury. And 
they were of still less avail when con- 
fronted by an overpowering tempta- 
tion. We are wont to lay the blame of 
most failings upon woman. It is an 
old adage that not only money but wo- 


Sek 


There is nothing conventional about 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle. But there is 
much that is original and 
very much that is entertain- 
ing. The spiritof romance 
has found in them two ear- 
nest supporters and two brilliant ex- 
positors, for Mr, and Mrs. Castle have 
a style that is their own and it is a 
wholesome as well as a convincing one. 
It is no swashbuckler’s tale that ap- 
pears in this novel, “The Star 
Dreamer,” though it is a deeply imag- 
inative and intensely romantic story. 
Moreover, it is new, new, in its sub- 
ject, distinctive in its treatment, unflag- 


The Star 
Dreamer * 





*“The Star Dreamer.” 
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man is the root of all evil. But it is 
not quite so. Did you never notice 
how, when a woman stands on the 
brink of ruin, there is always a man 
somewhere near to push her over? 
Maldonado was no man, he was a 
devil, and though he may have had 
some justification in his course towards 
Iris, still it is he who must be largely 
blamed for Iris’s fall. Take a woman 
of her type, sink her suddenly from 
wealth to abject poverty. Her natural 
impulses for good may be strong 
enough to uphold her in a struggle to 
do the right if left alone, but hand her 
a cheque-book—place money at her 
command, and her good resolutions 
will be scattered to the wind. She will 
use it heedless of what it may involve. 
Maldonado planned cunningly, and he 
had his revenge. Pinero’s one fault 
is that he did not make Maldonado 
suffer even more. As it was Iris paid 
the price to the full. The pity of it 
is that Laurence had to endure the 
agony that he did, but thus it is al- 
ways, a great wrong ever involves 
some unhappy innocent, and blameless- 
ness must frequently aid in paying the 
debts of guilt. 


ging in its continuance of interest. 
The Star Dreamer is a character not 
common to fiction, the portrayal of his 
personality shows him to be unique 
but real and satisfying, appealing and 
compelling sympathy. Ellinor Marvel 
is also a character worthy the central 
position of any novel, and the love 
story involving the two is one of deep 
romantic feeling, lofty sentiment and 
absorbing human interest. In Aunt 
Sophia the authors have accomplished 
a flesh and blood creation, and as a di- 
version from more subtle, more intri- 
cate psychological study and episodes 
of more grasp and dramatic point, 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
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she serves as only sa healthy, whole- 
some, laughter-provoking character 
can serve. 

Mr. and Mrs. Castle are evidently 
scholars of no mean attainments. 
Their allusions to classic literature, to 
Bible lore, etc., are gratifying as well 
as diversifying to the well-read reader 
and student. We always like to read 


Dreamer 
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someone whose tastes and attainments 
we feel to be on an equality and of a 
kind with our own. The clever man- 
ner with which Aunt Sophia is made 
to confuse times, places and people, 
authors and productions, is highly 
amusing. Old Simon, too, is a crea- 
ture worthy contemplation, and the 
drawing of his character involves 


THE HERB GARDEN 


a book that speaks of things familiar 
to us, it seems to put us in touch with 
the story and its author or authors, 
it flatters us, as it were, and makes us 
comfortable with that feeling which 
we experience when we chance to meet 


From ‘‘ The Star Dreamer” 


some scientific theories commingled 
with a romantic touch of superstitious, 
“magic” practice that cannot fail in 
exciting the utmost interest. The la- 
boratory and the observatory are 
scenes fit for a brilliant drama, the epi- 
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sode of the new Star’s swinging into 
the radius of the telescope’s wide 
range, with the dreamer there to see 
it, to discover it, attains a dramatic 
pitch that might put to shame many 
of the ill-sustained developments and 
poorly contrived culminations that are 
common to the modern play. Here is 
a moment of transfiguration and the 
words have that proportion of ade- 
quateness and suggestiveness which 
makes for the exact impression, the 
exact comprehension. There are mo- 
ments when words can so precisely 
convey the picture that we seem to ex- 
perience the reality. There are such 
moments in ““The Star Dreamer.” They 
show intensity,theyare the earmarks of 
a genius for expression, they are proofs 
of an imagination of wide range and 


These are two of the prettiest tales 
of the season. They have the touch 
of the artistic, they have 
The Shy 
Tornsies color, they have light and 
Cup* delicate shadow, they have 
poetic fancy and creative 
insight, they have the glamour of a 
versatile imaginative power. 

“The Turquoise Cup” was a treas- 
ure in St. Mark’s. A lover stole it to 
satisfy his love’s caprice. She was an 
Irish maid and beautiful and charm- 
ing, and their love story laid beneath 
Italian skies, is very sweet. A car- 
dinal figures in the little drama, and 
his calm, majestic presence lends a 
touch of serious tranquillity to the 
little tale. 

“The Desert” is a story of the great 
Sahara, something new in the way of 
fiction, a tale of love on a caravan and 
a percipitate marriage to save an East- 
ern beauty from a life of degradation. 

They are worth reading, both these 
stories, not for their unfailing interest 
only, but for the rare charm of their 


*‘‘The Turquoise Cup.” By A. Cosslett Smith. 
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magnificent potency. I say again, as 
I once said of “The House of Ro- 
mance,” written also by these authors, 
“The work of Agnes and Egerton Cas- 
tle carries us away by its magnetic in- 
fluence of action, it holds us in a ten- 
sion and leaves us enthralled. It has 
Rembrandt in the boldness of its lights 
and shadows, it has a spark, shall I go 
so far as to say, of Shakespeare’s great 
creative genius in the number and di- 
versity of its characters.” ‘The Castles 
belong to a school of fiction that is 
rapidly returning to the pinnacle of its 
power. It is the fiction of Lord Lyt- 
ton, of Nathaniel Hawthorne. We do 
not say that it approaches these in in- 
trinsic value, but it has distinct merit 
and, what is of almost as great im- 
portance, it has a distinct charm. 


literary character. The style is so 
fine, so simple, so artistic and so 
unweighted with euphonic devices 
and fanciful embellishments. But the 
proper atmosphere is there. We feel 
the air, the skies, the waters, of Ven- 
ice. We feel the vastness of the des- 
ert, the stillness of the night beneath 
the stars. The creative touch, the 
realistic presentment, have been ac- 
complished, and accomplished well. 
There is a suggestiveness, a roominess, 
wherein to insert our own imaginative 
conceptions which flatters us, and sat- 
isfies. Mr. Smith has the true artist’s 
“knack” of leaving things unconjured 
without rendering them vague or ob- 
scure. But he is not only an artist. He 
is evidently something of a man of the 
world and one of those who think. 
There is a delicate satire to be per- 
ceived here and there among his pages, 
a half-humorous fling at some present 
day ill or foible. For instance, he puts 
words like these into the mouths of his 
cardinal : 
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“Open giving is becoming a trade. 
It is an American invention. Very 
rich men in that country offer so much 
for an object—a college—a_ hospital, 
a library—if some one else will give 
so much. The offer is printed in the 
newspapers of the land and its orig- 
inator reaps much. * adver- 


This is the third of M. Zola’s great 
series, “The Four Evangelists,” of 
which the first was “La- 
bor,” the second “Truthful- 
ness,” and owing to the 
author’s sudden decease, 
the last, “Truth.” 

The Dreyfus case is one of the most 
sensational episodes of modern French 
history. M. Zola took a leading part 
in this unique and stirring drama and 
from it he derived a lesson which he 
has sought to set forth vividly and 
impressively in a work of fiction, 
knowing the novel to be one of the 
most potent vehicles for the expression 
of significant truths. 

The Dreyfus of the story, “Truth,” 
is one Simon, a Hebrew master of a 
secular school in the Frencl. province 
of Maillibois. The antagonism exist- 
ing between these secular schools and 
the church schools, presided over by 
the Jesuit Order, is of the most bitter 
character and in this instance leads the 
committing of an atrocious murder 
and to an attendant act of the highest 
injustice. The nephew of Simon,a poor 
little hunchback, is foully and mysteri- 
ously slain and through the machina- 
tions of the Jesuits, the guilt is imposed 
upon the Hebrew, and the there- 
fore widely-hated Uncle Simon is im- 
prisoned, and not until after long years 


Truth * 
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tisement. Anonymous charity is best. 
It curbs the pride of the giver and pre- 
serves the pride of the recipient.” 
These are home thrusts, weighted with 
truth. They combine with Miss 
O’Kelly’s Irish wit to make the stories 
diverting as well as beautiful. 


of bitter incarceration that closely re- 
semble those of Dreyfus, is the truth 
of the matter discovered, and then the 
Jew is released and the real culprit, a 
priest, found and brought to justice. 
The Roman Catholic Church suffers 
some hard blows from Zola’s mighty 
pen-strokes. The intrigues of priests 
and fanatic devotees figure in the sepa- 
ration of a loving man and wife. The 
evils of confession are exposed and 
the entire Order of Jesuits roundly de- 
nounced. The opposing forces centre 
in the chief character of the story, 
Marc Froman, whose broad-minded- 
ness and zeal for truth are the key- 
notes of the forceful tale. The Jew, 
while protected and defended, does not 
wholly escape contemptuous estima- 
tion. M. Zola describes him as one 
“too attentive to petty details, too 
slavishly observant of regulations, 
which he followed to the very letter, 
even bending low before discipline, as 
if fearful of the dissatisfaction of his 
superiors.” This he traces to “the ter- 
ror and humility of the Jewish race, 
persecuted for so many centuries, and 
ever retaining a dread of outrage and 
iniquity.” But Simon proves heroic 
and long-suffering, though not cring- 
ingly so, and in the unfolding of his 
character somewhat belies M. Zola’s 
prefacing remarks. 
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The translation of the tale is not 
well done. Mr. Vizetelly has seemed 
to find difficulty in conveying exact 
shades of meaning, at once vividly and 
at the same time succinctly. There is 
redundancy displayed and sometimes 
obscurity, though the characteristic 
ruggedness and for the most part the 
strength have been retained. M. Zola 
is not a stylist, and in this he falls be- 
low the mark. The thought, the po- 
tency, is there, but the ease of expres- 
sion is missing. There is an irritating 
tendency to ring in every conceivable 
detail in each situation and to sacri- 
fice movement for descriptions of each 


In Gorky we have an instance of a 
man moulded by circumstances. Even 
granting the natural spirit 
of restlessness, and the in- 
tensity of temperament that 
is probably due to inborn 
genius, Maxim Gorky would in all 
likelihood have been a rather different 
personage had Destiny brought him 
forth amid conditions of culture and 
luxury. In such case, his sensuous, 
ardent nature might have deteriorated, 
ease and plenty would most probably 
have bred indolence, the craving for 
learning, the high desire for knowl- 
edge would have been lost in the en- 
grossment of more material pleas- 
ures and Maxim Gorky, the writer, 
would never have been. But born as 
he was, into ignorance, the responsi- 
bilities of his upbringing shifted so 
early by a selfish, unnatural mother to 
the shoulders of a bigoted, miserly 
grandfather, followed as he was by 
appalling misfortune in the shape of 
disease and poverty from his earliest 
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character introduced. We know the 
stature, the build, the color of eves, 
the shade of hair and the facial expres- 
sion of every personage in the story. 
M. Zola leaves nothing to the imag- 
ination, he restricts us to /us idea and 
our conception of appearances must 
be derived from his descriptive pas- 
sages, and not by our own deduction 
from characteristic attribute. The in- 
terest is not unswerving. Powerful 
though the story be, it has balks and 
pauses that annoy and detract from the 
grip of attention. The great lesson 
could probably have been given in half 
the space. 


childhood on, it was inevitable that a 
high-strung, temperamental character 
like that of Gorky should escape bit- 
terness and the very agonies of rebel- 
lion against man and Fate. His com- 
panions throughout life seem to have 
been the scions of the lowest, most vul- 
gar, most ignorant class of Russian so- 
ciety. “Creatures who once were 
men,,” Gorky himself calls them; oh! 
the tragedy of living, the echo of “The 
Man With the Hoe!” 

It is to Dr. Emile Joseph Dillon that 
we are indebted for the first concise 
systematic biography of Maxim Gorky. 
From the latter’s own works we can 
glean an adequate idea of the many 
and strenuous events of his very stren- 
uous life, we can moreover obtain a 
vivid impression of his personality, for 
Gorky is a man who bares his soul in 
his volumes and voices his most agon- 
ized cries. But for a clear, complete 
story of his career and an estimate of 
his genius we must turn to Dr. Dil- 
lon’s new volume, in which we can find 


*** Maxim Gorky.” By Dr. Emile Joseph Dillon. 
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an appreciation that is just and schol- 
arly and a story that is condensed and 
readable. 

Dr. Dillon knows Russian character, 
having himself spent much time in 
Russia. His opportunities, therefore, 
have been of an order to fit him for a 
study of Russian character in general 
and the insight which he displays in the 
contemplation of Gorky shows him to 
be a man of penetration and sympa- 
thetic breadth. In presenting a biog- 
raphy of the phenomenally popular 
young Russian author he has pursued 
a plan that makes for interest as well 
as for information and results in a 
work that should itself earn a wide- 
spread popularity. 

By a process of ingenious interweav- 
ing, the volume tells the tale of 
Gorky’s, otherwise Alexis Peshkoff’s 
life, up to the present time, including 
all the chief events and principle inci- 
dents and at the same time includes the 
author’s judgment of the youthful 
writer’s powers, his reflections and 
prophecies and the results of his study 
of the tendencies of -Gorky and his 
estimate of the individuality and per- 
sonality of the “vagabond” litterateur. 
In many cases he uses Gorky’s own 


This is not, as some may suppose, a 
new edition of Mrs. Rorer’s other cook 
book. It is rather supplemen- 
tary to that other, and every 
good housewife might find 
it convenient to possess 
completeness by owning both. In the 
volume, which is a large book: of 736 
pages, Mrs. Rorer has given us the 
result of her best efforts; how good 
these results are one need scarcely 
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words in describing events, taking the 
same from his books, but aside from 
this Dr, Dillon reconstructs vividly the 
environs and conditions of the boy’s 
and afterwards the young man’s life 
and in a simple, sympathetic way 
draws a picture not attractive but sure- 
ly pathetic, of a soul steéped in sordid- 
ness, yet striving, ever striving, for 
something higher. Gorky’s intense bit- 
terness is forgivable in the light of 
circumstances, his fierce denunciatory 
passages are the outcome of struggles, 
trials and awful temptations, the like 
of which we can scarce imagine. Of 
the wonderful impression that Gorky 
has made, of his easy entrance into the 
hearts of people the world over, Dr. 
Dillon says: 


To many of his critics, the rocket-like 
swiftness of Gorky’s ascent still seems mys- 
terious, the vogue of his productions being 
so strikingly disproportionate to the in- 
trinsic worth of his achievements; but it 
can hardly be doubted that his popularity 
as a writer, as well as his artistic power and 
weakness, and even the trend of his philo- 
sophic teaching, are largely due to the ro- 
mance of his life, to his early upbringing, 
his nomadic habits and the desperate war 
which from his tender years onward he 
was forced to wage with cold and hunger, 
neglect and misery. 


question, knowing the author’s reputa- 
tion and the foundations for that repu- 
tation. Her former book sold to the 
amount of one hundred thousand 
copies and we are safe in saying that 
women everywhere will hail with de- 
light this new and even better volume. 

The first chapter in the book is de- 
voted to the chemistry of food. This 
is a subject that ought to be under- 
stood thoroughly by every housewife, 
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By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, 
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for on it depends to a large extent 
the wisdom that will be evidenced in 
the choice and comparative quantities 
as well as in the preparation of foods. 
The needs of the human body com- 
prise information that is indispensable 
to anyone who undertakes the respon- 
sibility of feeding any person or a 
number of persons and it is to give this 
information in a practical, comprehen- 
sible way that Mrs. Rorer writes her 
first chapter, taking up the science of 
proper cookery. Following this chap- 
ter she gives a kitchen calendar, com- 
prising schedules for the time of cook- 
ing various food materials and various 
classes of food materials, giving also 
terms and rules for measurements, 
thermometer scales, scales stating the 
comparative digestibility of food in 
various modes of preparation and a 
dictionary of the names of vegetables 
in four different languages, English, 
French, German and Spanish. There 
are besides tables of the proper season 
for different foods and reasons ex- 
plaining why these seasons are proper. 
Then there is a chapter on methods of 
cooking, and everyone knows how ad- 
mirable and how best suited to all con- 
veniences and needs Mrs. Rorer’s 
methods are. After this begin the 
recipes, all of which are accompanied 
by statements of suitable and conveni- 
ent utensils to be used and consist of 
tables of ingredients with minute di- 
rections for putting together and cook- 
ing. These recipes cover a wide range 
of subjects. They are soups of all 
descriptions, for fish, meats, poultry 
and game prepared in almost every 
conceivable way, with full directions 
for carving and serving, and for sauces 
and stuffings to attend, for eggs pre- 
pared in various modes, for vegetables, 
salads, cereal foods and bread, for the 
serving of fruits, for the making of 
pastry, for desserts, puddings, sauces, 
cakes, candies, beverages and jellies. 
These recipes are new, and_ besides 
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their simplicity and detail of direction, 
present a variety to cheer the heart of 
the weary housewife who is at a loss 
for something to break the monotony 
of the daily menu. Finally Mrs, 
Rorer gives suggestions for table 
waiting and the training of table 
waiters, unfolds plans for successfully 
serving a small dinner without a maid, 
and adds Jewish, Spanish, Creole and 
Hawaiian recipes. 

There are cuts throughout the book 


‘ to illustrate the text; a series of half- 


tones shows the various courses of a 


7 
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dinner and these illustrations prove 
most illuminating to the written direc- 
tions. 

From all these we can see that the 
work is not merely a cook book or a 
compilation of recipes, but a complete 
and valuable manual for housekeeping 
in so far as cooking is concerned. It 
is eminently up-to-date and practical, 
is neither extravagant nor yet unduly 
economical; while only the name on 
the title page is necessary to recom- 
mend it as useful, even more, invalu- 
able. 
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Dr. Clark, a Congregational di- 
vine now 68 years old, and with 20 
years of service in the work 
he describes, has made an 
unwitting ‘contribution of 
value to national annals in 
writing this sketch of the Home Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Church. 
No myth dies harder than the one that 
the Nation, once full of churches and 
the faith, has in recent years fallen 
from religion. Between 1790 and 
1820, the entire advancing frontier and 
much of the coast came near losing all 
trace of religious organization and was 
later regained by organized effort. 
This began with the Home Mission- 
ary Society organized at Andover and 
Boston in 1825. Dr. Clark traces its 
work through all the eighty years since 
in which religion in the westward 
march was no longer left to the chance 
desire of a community but systemati- 
cally planted. Chiefly, but not wholly, 
northern in its operations, both weak- 
ened and stimulated by denominational 
divisions, this task is described here, as 
it was executed by Congregationalists, 
almost as if no other denomination did 
anything; but it is a_ stimulating 
sketch, full of information as.to a 
chapter of national development too 
little regarded. 


Leavening 
the Nation 
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This short and admirable geograph- 
ical discription of Pennsylvania has 
but one fault,—it is not 
written with elevation, care 
and due dignity. It is care- 
less in diction, but accurate 
in facts and no adult will read it with- 
out learning something, while a good 
teacher can make it live in the class- 
room. 


Tarr and 
McMurry 


Pennsyl- 
vania 


It is now nigh twenty years since I 
first came close te Omar in the edition 
Rubaiyat of Of Louis Jean Baptiste Nico- 
canal las, the Persian text con- 
J.B. ;_  ‘ronted by a close French 
BaronCorvo rendering. Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole says in his apt preface to 
the new issue of the French translation 
with an English rendering by Fred- 
erick Baron Corvo, that it is “compar- 
atively unknown.” But how, when it 
was for years the one text to which 
every student turned, a sound, careful 
collation of a good manuscript? M. 
Nicolas, a French Persian scholar be- 
lieved in the Sufi meaning of the poem. 
Of his accuracy in this, there can be no 
question; but even to Omar the Sufi 
signification was but one meaning. We 
Westerners are narrow in these things. 
M. Nicolas’ rendering was good. The 
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English would have been the better if 
brought nearer to the text, and less 
embroidered ; but it is good as it is and 
in a most comely rubricated volume. 
Gadaza, in the preface, should be Ga- 
dara. After all, what is today most 
needed is a literal word for word ren- 
dering of all the quatrains attributed 
to Omar, done by one who can write 
English and to whom Persian still 
" lives. 


This Scotch scholar for thirty-six 
years (1863-1899) professor of He- 
Biblical and brew at New College, Edin- 
anh burg, in this volume of 
Andrew B, thirteen essays on his field 
Davidson makes the amazing gap be- 
tween American and English scholar- 
ship. Dr. Davidson knew Hebrew and 
Arabic. He writes here in essays 
spread over more than twenty years 
of the “Hebrew Wisdom,’ Minor 
Prophets, Eslam, Arabic Poetry and 
the revision of the Bible. There is 
nothing which might not have been 
written by Lowth. He knows that the 
later suras of the Koran are the earlier 
and he dimly divides “Proverbs,” but 
of the new method and its meaning, 
he gives no sign, and the essays, 
though by a man of parts and of learn- 
ing, are but fossils which mark a past 
stratum. 


This hortus siccus of the prayers of 
the church begin with the Psalms and 
run in due course to Keble 
and Pusey. The new syn- 
thetic high church view 
guides the classification of 
this Canon of Lichfield Cathedral and 
Fellow of King’s College, London. He 
is schooled and practiced in the letters 
of his topic, he is narrow in his the- 
ology and churchmanship and the for- 
mal devotion of Lovola, sincere but 
pruned to the rigid lines of a clipped 


Books of 
Devotion 


Charles 
Bodington 
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hedge, has for him an invincible at- 
traction. But nothing can be better 
than to be reminded of the true and 
ardent worship of the Roman com- 
munion in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The method 
is analytical, breviary and “hours,” 
Augustine and A’Kempis, the Ave 
Maria, Confiteor and Rosary, the lay 
devotions of the transition period be- 
fore reforms in England, Loyola, 
Louis of Grenada, Rodriguez, and 
with these Spaniards, Andrewes, Aus- 
tin, Bagley, Henshaw, Herbert, Laud, 
Taylor, Bunyan, Dyke, Law, Quarles, 
Baxter, Rutherford and Johnson, are 
all and much else, analyzed, classed 
and described. The form of prayer is 
all here. 


*x* * * 


A very sensible book—one certain 
to do good. The exercise and prac- 
The Heart of tice of newspaper preach- 
New Thought ing have educated Mfrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Where she was 
aaieeees flighty, she has become 
quiet. Extreme and excessive emotion 
has been replaced by equable and uni- 
versal sympathies, crude and “com- 
mon,” but healthy. Nothing which 
she says is novel, but the way she says 
it is new and the thing she says is true, 
unmixed by the half-baked psychol- 
ogy and far-fetched ‘“‘correspondences” 
Thought- of the “New Thought,” 
Force ° , ; : 

a which is in a book like 
we “Thought-Force,” a sort of 
Atkinson =amorphous, non-poetic re- 
naissance of much in the doctrine of 
Swedenborg. 


In trying to compress a big topic 
into a single book, albeit rather large 
The Ameri- for a text-book, Professor 
can Republic Woodburn has slipped into 
small errors. Not all the 
colonial governors could 
veto acts of the Legislature. A. T. 
Stewart’s nomination as Secretary of 
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the Treasury was withdrawn in 1869 
because a statute stood in the way. 
But in the main, in describing the 
principle, development and practice of 
American constitutions, government 
and administration as a whole, Mr. 
Woodburn has written a useful high- 
school book. In its discussion it is 
extremely candid and has no preju- 
dices and no temper. If it had a little 
more temperament it would be more 
interesting, but perhaps less safe. Mr. 
Woodburn is optimist. He is “im- 
perialist.” Mr. Bryce is his guide. He 
is of the Indiana school, children of 
the accomplished fact. Further, he 
very closely represents the middle 
west, which has made efficiency, en- 
ergy and material success its ideals 
and has yet to produce, after being set- 
tled a century, a thinker or a poet high 
in rank, born between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi. 


When Mr. Clute, who is one of our 
younger botanists who has done most 
of his work in the New 
York “Southern Tier,” 
Wittara nN, Published “Our Ferns and 
Clute Their Haunts” two years 
ago, he put out the best fern manual 
we have yet had. He has just put out 
in a thin pocket volume the key of his 
larger book. With its little outline 
pictures of leaves it is just what a man 
needs to know ferns as he walks, being 
clear, simple, non-technical and non- 
microscopic. 


Fern 
Collector’s 
Guide 


A new cook book is rare. Nothing 
repeats like a cook book. They have 
Cooking in followed in each other’s 
Days tracks from the days of 
Celestine ‘Apicus and  Athenaeus. 
Eustis This creole cook book is 
fresh. There are creole airs of cul- 
inary use. Mrs. Harper Pennington 
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has added illustrations. Receipts are 
in creole French as well as English. 
A savory zest spreads over the pages. 
This is the second volume on its sub- 
ject—“La Cuisine Creole,” Will H. 
Coleman, having appeared in 1885. In 
American cook books, now of some 
four hundred titles, Southern cookery 
has but a narrow. representation. 
Among them are “The Virginia 
Housewife,’ Mrs. Mary Randolph, 
1828 and 1838; “Virginia Cookery 
Book,” Mary Stuart Smith, 1883 and 
1885 ; “Lord Fairfax’s Kitchen,” Win- 
chester, Va., Housekeepers, “Maryland 
and Virgina Cook Book,” C. H. Gib- 
son, 1895; “Housekeeping in the Blue 
Grass,” 1879; and “The Kentucky 
Housewife,” Mrs. Peter A. White, 
1885. 


Miss Edith Wyatt is one of the dis- 
coveries of McClure’s. A year ago 


she published “Every One 


TrueLove His Own Way,” twenty- 
Edith Wyatt one short stories on com- 

mon-place people in Chi- 
cago. She is still doing it in this, her 
first novel. Good in conversation, it is 
poor in plot. The people talk all right. 
They act feebly. But the Chicago prig 
is here at full length and the Illinois 
girl. Miss Wyatt is to-day one of the 
most interesting problems up in the 
story-telling world. She is amusing. 
Can she be more? 


The great advantage about Mrs. 
Stannard is that she never bores. 
“Marty” as to plot is sim- 
ple as pie—upper crust, 
lower crust and sweets be- 
tween. Yet this novel of 
mixed lovers in English life never 
flags and the little girl who is its hero- 
ine is as piquant as a Greuze, or better, 
a Stevens. 


Marty 


John 
Strange 
Winter 
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Hon. John W. Foster, whose history 
of “American Diplomacy in the Ori- 
ent” is just published, has 
led a most interesting and 
busy life. He was born in 
Pike county, Indiana, March 
2, 1836. In 1855 he was graduated 
from the State University of Indiana, 
and during the following year was a 


John W. 
Foster 


JOHN W. FOSTER 


student at Harvard Law School. He 
was, admitted to the bar in 1857 and 
practiced his profession at Evansville 
until July, 1861, when he enlisted in the 
Union Army, and remained in active 
field service for three and a half years, 
holding rank successively as Major, 
Lt.-Colonel, Colonel and Brevet Briga- 
dier-General. The beginning of his 
diplomatic service was his commission 
as Minister to Mexico in 1873; he was 
transferred by President Hayes as 
Minister to Russia in 1880; was ap- 


pointed as Minister to Spain in 1883; 
by President Cleveland on a special 
mission to Spain in 1885. In 1886 he 
resumed the practice of the law in 
Washington, D. C., giving special at- 
tention to international cases; but in 
1891 was commissioned as plenipoten- 
tiary to negotiate treaties of reciprocity 
with Spain, Germany, the British West 
Indies, San Domingo and other coun- 
tries; was designated agent of the 
United States in the Bering Sea Arbi- 
tration with Great Britain, June 1, 
1892; was appointed Secretary of 
State to succeed James G. Blaine, June 
29, 1892; and resigned February 23, 
1893, to attend the Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal at Paris. During 1895 
he visited China and Japan, having 
been asked by the Emperor of China 
to assist in the peace negotiations with 
Japan. In March, 1897, he was offered 
the Mission to Turkey and the Em- 
bassy to Spain, both of which he de- 
clined, but he accepted the appoint- 
ment by President McKinley of Am- 
bassador on Special Mission to Great 
Britain and Russia for the settlement 
of the Bering Sea seal question. In 
1898 Mr. Foster was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Anglo-American Joint High 
Commission for the settlement of Can- 
adian questions, in which capacity he 
is still acting. He is at present living 
in Washington. 

The public services of Mr. Foster 
have been recognized by honorary de- 
grees from Princeton and Yale Uni- 
versities, and he is an honorary mem- 
ber of various Diplomatic, Scientific 
and Historical Societies of France, 
Spain, Russia and Mexico. His earlier 
book, “A Century of American Diplo- 
macy,” now in its seventh edition, has 
taken its place as a standard work. 
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Cora Miranda Older, or Mrs. Fre- 
mont Older, as she prefers to be known 
in authorship, is a new 
figure in literature. Her 
novel, “The Socialist and 
the Prince,” is the first 
work she has published which is even 
remotely ambitious. She is an Ameri- 
can girl—born in New York—and re- 
ceived a thorough and - systematic, 
though somewhat varied, education in 
private schools, under tutors, and, for 
a time, at Syracuse University. She 
has always had a decided predilection 
for languages ; she speaks fluently Ger- 
man, French and Italian, and reads 
Greek and Latin at sight. 

At an early age she married Mr. 
Older, who is a well-known journalist 
of San Francisco. She did not cease 
her intellectual pursuits nor lay aside 
her literary aspirations, as many a girl 
does who marries a writer of estab- 
lished reputation. She applied herself 
rather the more diligently to self-im- 
provement. Whether out walking or 
riding, playing tennis, swimming or 
boating, she occupied her mind with 
the study and practice of composition 
at least four hours, and often nine 
hours a day. 


Cora M. 
Older 


Mr. James Weber Linn, author of 
“The Chameleon,” was born in Illinois 
twenty-six years ago. Both 
his father and brother are 
ministers—the father Pres- 
byterian and the brother an 
Episcopalian. His aunt is Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. He 
says himself—‘I have not attended any 
public school, but after drifting casu- 
ally through several Western prepara- 
tory schools, I found myself one day, 
quite by accident, on the quadrangle 
of Chicago University, and since then 
no one has been able to drive me away, 
although I was graduated in 1897. I 
came back in the fall and have been 
connected with the university ever 
since, teaching English composition.” 


James W. 
Linn 
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Basil King, whose new novel, “In 
the Garden of Charity,” has just been 
published, is a Canadian bv 
birth, and son of an English 
father and an American 
mother. Most of Mr. King’s 
life has been passed in the United 
States, Canada, England and France, 
but he has spent some time on the coast 
of Nova Scotia, where the scenes of 
his new story are laid. Mr. King has 
made a particular study of moral and 
social problems, and “In the Garden of 
Charity” has drawn a remarkable wo- 
man character whose problem is pe- 
culiar. 


Basil King 


Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, author of “The 
Light Behind,’ one of London’s lead- 
ing society women of the 

Mrs. Wilfria Old Catholic set, is a niece 
Ward of the Duke of Norfolk, 
who, the premier British 

Duke, and Earl Marshal, is at the fore- 
front of all court functions. Mrs. 
Ward’s father was James Robert Scott, 


MRS. WILFRID WARD 


the greatest of English Parliamentary 
barristers, and the close friend of Glad- 
stone. Her childhood was spent in the 
old home of Sir Walter Scott, Abbots- 
ford, which was inherited by Mr. 
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James Scott through his marriage with 
the granddaughter and sole descendant 
of Sir Walter, Miss Lockhart. Mrs. 
Ward’s first novel was “One Poor 
Scruple.” A woman of unusual cul- 
ture, and a conscientious artist, Mrs. 
Ward’s new novel shows the mature 
writer, and is likely to meet with suc- 
cess in all directions. Some of the 
characters of the new story will sug- 
gest, to those au fait with London so- 
ciety, the sources from which they are 
drawn. Notably, a well-known editor, 
recently deceased, and for many years 
connected with a leading review, is 
portrayed in Mrs. Ward’s pages with 
lifelike touch. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett, author of 
“Anna of the Five Towns,” was born 
in North Staffordshire 
thirty-six years ago. His 
father was a solicitor in 
good circumstances, and set- 
tled in this thriving pottery district. 
Mr. Bennett was trained for the law, 
and when twenty-one years old was 
sent to London to continue his studies, 
but law did not attract him and he dis- 
continued the legal profession, and be- 
came the assistant editor of Women, a 
weekly publication in London, in 1896, 
which position he held until 1900. Mr. 
Bennett’s first literary work was a con- 
densation of a prize novel written by 
Grant Allen, which itself won a prize 
of twenty guineas. This success 
turned Bennett into journalism, and he 
wrote reviews and literary notes for 
the daily papers. For some years he 
was connected with the daily Chron- 
icle. His first book, ““The Man From 
the North,’ was published in 1898. 
Mr. Bennett, besides being a novelist, 
is also a playwright, and has written 
plays which have been accepted by 
Julia Nielson, Cyril Maude and 
Charles Frohman. 


Arnold 
Bennett 
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Mrs. Mabell Shippie Clarke Pelton, 
author of “A Tar-Heel Baron,” just 
published, is a Boston wo- 
man, but has lived for some 
time in North Carolina in 
Asheville Plateau. She is 
a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and Colonial 
Dames. She is named after her great, 


Mrs. M. S. 
C. Pelton 


MRS. PELTON 


great grandmother, Mabell Shippie, 
and is connected with the Townsend, 
Quincy, Wendell, May and Williams 


families. She was educated at the 
Girls’ Latin School and afterward at 
Boston University, where she won 
honor by literary essays. She also took 
an active part in student life, being 
editor of the college paper. Since 
graduation she has spent much time in 
travel, and has contributed many ar- 
ticles to the Boston and Philadelphia 
papers; more recently she began to 
write fiction. In North Carolina her 
home is a small white house tucked 
away at the foot of the great blue 
mountains, and on the porch of that 
house she spends most of her time. 
The present novel is her first book of 
fiction, and the material for it was 
drawn from personal observation and 
experience while in her summer home. 
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“A Daughter of the Pit” is the first 
novel by Mrs. Margaret Doyle Jack- 
son. She is the daughter of 

Mrs.M.D. an English army officer and 
Jackson was born in Bermuda in 
1868. Her early life was 

spent in the north of England, where 
her father retired on a small pension. 
As a pupil teacher in the suburbs of 


MRS. M. D. JACKSON 


Manchester she saw a great deal of the 
life which her novel portrays. Indeed, 
it was the romance of the memory of 
long daily journeys to and from school, 
the picturesqueness of the colliers 
trooping home of an evening with their 
bright, sharp picks glancing under the 
lamplight, and the rough, humble 
pathos of their lives that inspired her 
to write “A Daughter of the Pit.’ Not 
long after she had turned twenty years 


her family removed to Canada and she 
studied at Rochester, N. Y., to become 
a nurse. While there, she met her 
husband, who is now a well-known 
physician of New York city. 


Martha W. Austin, author of “Ver- 
onica,’ is a Southern woman, the 
daughter of the Commander 
Marthaw. Of Austin’s Battalion of 
Austin Sharpshooters in the Con- 
federate army. Her grand- 
father, Dr. Austin, of New Orleans, 
was one of the most noted and beloved 
physicians in the South. Although 
Miss Austin has lived much of her life 
in New Orleans and at a country place 
on the Gulf Coast, she has traveled 
considerably. She has studied at 
Sophie Newcomb College (Tulare 
University, New Orleans) and at Rat- 
cliffe, and all her life her library has 
been her playground. Her writing up 
to this novel, “Veronica,” has taken 
the form of charming descriptions of 
nature and essays, and of stray bits of 
dainty fanciful verse. 


John Oxenham, author of “Flowers 
of the Dust,” was educated at Old 
Trofford School, Victoria 
John University, Manchester ; 
Oxenham went into business and 
lived some years in 
France and the United States. He 
traveled over the greater part of Eu- 
rope and Canada; visited Southern 
States with view to orange growing 
or sheep farming; decided against 
them and came home; took to writing 
as alleviative and alternative from 
business, and, finding it much more 
enjoyable than business, he stuck to 
writing. His books are: “God’s Pris- 
oner,” “Rising Fortunes,” “A Prin- 
cess of Vascovy,” “Our Lady of De- 
liverance,” “A Modern Macquer,” 
“John of Gericau,” “Under the Iron 
Flail,” and many short stories. 
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Mr. Joseph Conrad’s life has from 
the beginning been rich in change. 
Born in 1857 in a southern 
province of Poland, where 
his family had been settled 
for many generations, he 
was soon to share in the unsettled lot 
of his generation. His father, a noted 
critic and poet, established a review on 
patriotic lines in Warsaw, but was ar- 
rested by the Russian Government 
shortly before the Polish rising in 
1861. Both sides of Mr. Conrad’s 
family were implicated in the rising, 
his mother being exiled to the northern 
provinces of Siberia, where she died. 

Educated in a school in Austrian 
Cracow, Mr. Conrad early showed a 
boyish passion for the sea, and after a 
short stay in France, decided to try his 
luck on board an English vessel. He 
shipped on a collier trading between 
Lowestoft and the Tyne, where he 
soon picked up the rudiments of Eng- 
lish from the East Coast sailors. Later 
on he sailed in deep water ships be- 
tween London and Australian ports, 
and in his story “Youth” will be found 
some record of these early experiences, 
a study that is of how the life of the 
sea in all its hardships, dirty work, 
prosaic experiences as well as perils, 
appears as pure romance and enthrall- 
ing glamours to ardent boyish eyes. In 
1884 Mr. Conrad qualified as master 
and released himself from his allegi- 
ance to Russia by naturalizing as a 
British subject. Never attaching him- 
self to any line of ships, but seeking 
variety in the pursuit of his profes- 
sion, Mr. Conrad after 1885 found his 
work in the Eastern seas, and in the 
Pacific, where he commanded both in 
steam and sail. In 1890 he returned to 


Joseph 
Conrad 


Mrs. Margaret Deland sails for Eu- 
rope in a few weeks, but not before 
she has put the finishing touches to her 
new volume of “Chester Tales,” which, 
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London for a long stay, and also for 
the sake of visiting his native place in 
Poland, from which he had been ab- 
sent for over twenty years. 

It was at this period that he began 
to write his first novel, “Almayer’s 
Folly,’ but he put it aside for further 
experiences and work in Belgian Con- 
go, where he went in 1891 ostensibly 
to command a river steamer, but in 
reality prompted by his curiosity to 
see what the life actually was in that 
“heart of darkness.” This curiosity 
was fully satisfied. He returned from 
the Congo very ill. 

After reaching England Mr. Con- 
rad’s health was seriously affected, so 
seriously that after two more years’ 
trial of the sea he decided that he 
would have to foresake that life of the 
choice in which he can remember many 
hard days, but not a single day of bit- 
terness. He accordingly settled seri- 
ously to work at literature, and after 
finishing ““Almayer’s Folly” fate sig 
nalized her approval of his decision by 
tempting to invest and lose all the 
money he had in “South Africans’—- 
another exciting experience which ex- 
cept for the obvious inconvenience of 
the thing, he does not regret. At this 
period of his career Mr. Conrad was 
writing “An Outcast of the Islands,” 
and with no money and in uncertain 
health, Mr. Conrad decided to tempt 
fate once more. 

Among his other books are: “The 
Nigger of the Narcissus,” ‘Tales of 
Unrest,” “Lord Jim,’ “The Inherit- 
ors” (in collaboration with Mr. F. M. 
Hueffer), and Mr. Heinemann is an- 
nouncing for the coming autumn a vol- 
ume of stories under the title of “The 
Typhoon.” 


on its completion as a serial in Har- 
ber’s Magazine, will be brought out in 
book form with appropriate illustra- 
tions in time for Christmas. 
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1. WiitutAM Harvey, Kent, 1578. 
Exercitatio de motu cordis et sanguinis— 
Exercitationes de generatione animalium. 


2. Hans C. ANDERSEN, DENMARK, 1805. 
Love on the Nikolai Tower—The Impro- 
visator. 


3. Epwarp E. Hate, Massacuusetts, 1822. 
The Man Without a Country—Philip No- 
lan’s Friends—A New England Boyhood. 


4. HartaAn P. Beacu, New Jersey, 1854. 

The Cross in the Land of the Trident— 
Knights of the Labariem—Down on the 
Hills of T’ang. 


5. THomAs Hospes, MALMEsBuRY, 1588. 
The Elements of Law, Natural and Poli- 
tique—De Cive—The Common Laws. 


6. JoHN Pierpont, CoNNEcTICUT, 1785. 
Airs of Palestine and Other Poems. 


7, WiiAM E. CHANNING, RuHopE ISLAND, 
1780. 
Essays on National Literature—Remarks 
on Milton—Self-Culture. 


8. Joon P. CAMPBELL, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1840. 
The White City—Mists in the Dark Ages 


—Waters of Life. 


9. FreperIck H. WIneEs, PHILADELPHIA, 
1838. 
Punishment and Reformation—The Liq- 


uor Problem in Its Legislative Aspect. 


10. WILLIAM Haz.irr, MArpsTone, 1778. 

Principles of Human  Actions—Free 
Thoughts on Public Affairs—Life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 


11. JoHN Davipson, ENGLAND, 1857. 
The Great Men—Fleet Street Eclogues— 
Ballads and Songs. 


12, FRANKLIN V. N. PAINTER, VIRGINIA, 
1852. 
A History of Education—Luther on Edu- 


cation—The Reformation Dawn. 


13. JosepH H. Licurroot, LiverPoot, 1828. 
Leaders in the Northern Church—The 
Apostolic Age—Biblical Essays. 


14. AMory H. Braprorp, New York, 1846. 
Spirit and Life—The Art of Living Alone 
—The Age of Faith. 


15. Ranpo.pH H. McKim, Mary ann, 1842. 

Future Punishment—Christ and Modern 
Unbelief—Present Day Problems of Chris- 
tion Thought. 
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16. Lity DoucatL, Montrear, 1858. 
Beggers All—The Mormon Prophet—The 
Madonna of a Day. 


17. CHRISTOPHER P. Brooks, ENGLAND, 1866. 
Cotton Manufacturing—Weavings Calcu- 
lations—Cotton, Its Uses, Etc. 


18. Sir FrANcIS BARING, ENGLAND, 1740. 
Observations on the Establishment of the 
Bank of England. 


19. JoHN B. PEARCE, PHILADELPHIA, 1842. 
Concise History of the Iron Manufacture 

of the American Colonies Up to the Revo- 

oo and of Pennsylvania Till the Present 
ime. 


20. JutEs Marcon, France, 1824. 
Geological Map of the United States 
Geology of North America—De la Science 

en France. 


21. JAMES MArTINEAU, NorwicH, 1805. 
Studies of Christianity—Hymns of Praise 
and Prayer—A Study of Spinoza. 


22. Exten A. G. Giascow, VirciniA, 1874. 
The Descendant—The Voice of the Peo- 
ple—Phases of an Inferior Planet. 


23. Harry §. Epwarps, Grorcra, 1855. 
The Marbeau Cousins—Two Runaways— 


His Defence. 


24. WILLIAM SPEER, PENNSYLVANIA, 1822. 
China and the United States—God’s Rule 
for Christian Giving. 


25. ConstANce C. Harrison, Vircrnta, 1846. 
Princess of the Hills—Good Americans— 
A Triple Entanglement. 


26. THomMAs Remp, KINCARDINESHIRE, 1710. 

Essay on Quality—Essays on the Active 
Power of the Human Mind—Enquiry Into 
the Human Mind on the Principle of Com- 
mon Sense. 


27. Witt1AM L. MEAp, New York, 1861. 
The Bow-Legged Ghost and Other Sto- 
ries—A Psychological Romance. 


28. CHARLES Corton, ENGLAND, 1630. 

A Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque—Scar- 
ronides, or the First Book of Virgil Trav- 
estie. 


29. JoHN ARBUTHNOT, ENGLAND, 1667. 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus—History 
of John Bull. 


30. AUGUSTUS 

cut, 1812. 

Better Land—The Mercy Seat—Morning 
Hours in Patmos. 


C. THompson, ConnecTI- 
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BOOK CHATS BETWEEN READERS 


It was suggested in our conversation 
of last month that if the general reader, 
particularly the woman reader, would 
devote more time to such writers as 
Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. Butler and Mr. 
Howells, a new standard of taste might 
be established of an order to prove 
most beneficial to all concerned. 

Upon what manner of fiction are the 
modern man and woman feeding their 
minds? It would seem to be upon 
trash, trash pure and simple, than 
which no more appropriate name can 
be found. The American reader of 
novels is gorging himself with a mix- 
ture of unsubstantial, unwholesome, 
crude, indigestible reading matter that 
makes the general literary dyspepsia 
of our land no wonder, but a natural 
sequence to a distinct lack of judg- 
ment and lack of refinement of taste. 

“Why are so many worthless books 
and magazine articles published?” do 
you ask. “Have not the publishers a 
standard by which they gauge their ac- 
ceptance of manuscript ?” 

Oh! yes, they have indeed a stand- 
ard, but in an age so characteristic of 
but one desire, the desire for money, 
money and nothing but money, what 
can be expected save that money shall 
modify all standards? The day has 
gone by when editors select manuscript 
for its literary value. The present ten- 
dency, the present rule in fact, is to 
estimate not intrinsic worth artistically 
but commercial value, materially. Will 
a book sell? That is the only question 
to be considered. And who establishes 
that standard of selling properties? 
You, my dear readers, you, you, who, 
rushing through life pell mell, pause 
not to think of what you do, wait not 
to form your opinions, but buy books 
because they are advertised, because 
a friend recommends them, because an 
author seems to be making a “hit.” 
_ Oh, the wrong of it, the sin to yourself 
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and to posterity that you do not shun 
these dwarfs of the brain and cling to 
the great things and mighty. You 
could stop this destructive tide, stop it 
by buying the good and rejecting the 
bad, stop it so that the output of books 
would include those of high order and 
exclude those of low, stop it so that 
youthful struggling men and women, 
men like Arthur Stirling, who feel, 
possess temperament, who have genius, 
will not have to give up the struggle to- 
ward the heights because in the rush 
for mediocrity their whole-souled ef- 
forts with the ring of that intangible 
something which raises them aloft 
upon a pinnacle, cannot be understood, 
cannot be comprehended by mentali- 
ties which are satiated with mean, 
modern fiction. 

Listen to what an essayist says in 
the London Daily Mail: 

“England does not monopolize the 
quack historical novel. America dis- 
plays it on a characteristically magnif- 
icent scale as the book of the ‘ boom.’ 
In order that a book shall boom, it is 
undesirable that it should possess lit- 
erary or historical atmosphere. It 
must be long—stuffing can easily be 
provided by old war reports—it may 
not unwisely be dull, that the reader 
may rise from it with a sense of ac- 
quired knowledge and culture. It is, 
above all, indispensable that the native 
born hero should carry all before him, 
scorning the machinations of the brutal 
Britisher or the fiendish Spaniard. 


o * * * 


Now and again the American novel- 
ist turns for his theme over seas, as 
in ‘The Helmet of Navarre’ and 
‘Dorothy Vernon.’ One characteristic 
unites these divers stories, the domi- 
nant figures of history exist only for 
the convenience of the hero and hero- 
ine. Henry of Navarre emerges from 
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the insensate melodrama of Miss 
Runkle’s book only to play the begnig- 
nant providence to the lovers. As for 
the hero of “Dorothy Vernon,” Mary 
Stuart returned his transient passion 
‘with a fervor which she felt for none 
of her other lovers.” With Mr. 
Charles Major may end the quack his- 
torical novelist. No other writer ever 
attained to the ‘subtle, compounding 
flux to write the ingredients * of such 
a stvle as his.” 

“Exaggerated?” you declare. Per- 
haps slightly, but very slightly. The 
true historic atmosphere is lacking in 
most of our historical novels—the fact 
is mutilated to the convenience of the 
author’s imagination, life is presented 
distortedly, tinged with ready-made 
wit, individual idiosyncrasy and cyni- 
cism, characters are queer combinations 
of human attribute and inhuman lack 
of attribute. We find one that is pos- 
sible in about every half hundred. And 
yet we sit down and read and think we 


enjoy and compel ourselves to believe 
that we have found something re- 


freshing, something new. And our 
ideas of life take their color from these 
strange, crude examples, our actions 
are inspired by the wrong impressions 
derived and we have the present day 
novel to thank for numerous wrongs, 
numerous failings, numerous touches 


Clay Emery, author of “Cap’n 
Titus” (who is really Mr. Clayton 
Mayo, a leading official in a well- 
known shipbuilding concern in New 
York City), has a rather novel scheme 
for decoying talent and local color 
around him, as he describes it. On the 
Shore of a little bay on the Massa- 
chusetts coast he has a boat house 
equipped with comfortable chairs and 
settees, and when he is “receiving” he 
hoists a large flag on a sixty-foot flag 
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of artificiality that mar our lives. 
Many a feeling of melancholy, many 
a morbid idea, many an evil thought 
is the outcome of reading some of 
these books. 

The novel is one of the greatest 
forms of literature, the historical novel 
is a noble conception, and presents a 
task worthy the mettle of any writer, 
but if you want a novel, and a recent 
novel, read “The Valley of Decision,” 
or go to William Stearns Davis and 
read a historical novel worth putting 
the time upon, take up that exquisite 
little story ““Hezekiah’s Wives,” read 
Frank Norris’s “Blix,” “The Octo- 
pus” and “The Pit.” Read Margaret 
Horton Potter’s “Istar of Babylon,” 
read “The Wedding Journey” and 
sandwich some of these with “Dorothy 
South,” which is simple and sweet and 
wholesome, then get “The Blue Flow- 
er,” something of Richard Le Galli- 
enne, and don’t forget in the meantime 
that you have a Shakespeare, or Mil- 
ton, a Shelley, a George Eliot, a Victor 
Hugo and an Ebers. Yes and a dozen 
more. No lack of variety, if variety 
is what you desire, and with variety 
you obtain more—you obtain literary 
value, literary style; you obtain life, 
you obtain character, you derive cul- 
ture. What more can the most ex- 
acting require or desire? 


pole, which means that he is “at 
home.” In an old cupboard fastened 
to the wall are a dozen or more pipes, 
each labeled with the name of the user, 
and the closet is filled with every kind 
of tobacco dear to the seafaring man. 
Needless to say, many a hair-raising 
tale is told over a peaceful pipe of 
good tobacco by the many retired mar- 
iners who live in the little village 
nearby. 
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DICKENS AND «DAVID COPPERFIELD ” 


Of late, many of the banalities of 
criticism applied to Dickens have been 
reconsidered or suppressed. It is no 
longer quite modern to speak of him as 
old-fashioned, and the singularly unin- 
telligent assertion that these figures of 
his fancy, jostling each other in their 
boundless animal vitality, are types 
rather than characters has been dis- 
countenanced. The attacks in the name 
of art against his moral purpose are 
silenced by the dominance of his laugh- 
ter. The attacks in the name of moral 
purpose against his art are answered 
by the sorrows which he, perhaps more 
than any other of his generation, has 
rendered articulate. Phantoms leaped 
forth from his brain and took to them- 
selves flesh and blood, and men loved 
them for the strange genius that had 
found utterance through their lips. He 
saw cruelty and insolence and greed on 
every side, and he made others see 
them as they had never seen them be- 
fore. 

As an artist he painted pictures vi- 
brating with life; as a reformer he 
taught his fellow men the slow, la- 
boured lesson of pity. He gave these 
gifts, he demonstrated these truths 
with that union of concentrated pas- 
sion and whimsical fancy which was 
perhaps his own best gift. There was 
laughter on his lips and so men listen- 
ed, but his eyes were grave and so they 
remembered. To the very last he gave 
of the best from his strong, rich na- 
ture; but for him life also had its ques- 
tion, its mystery. It was not all to be 
put right by the furtherance of this or 
that local improvement, or by a gener- 
ous manipulation of the doctrine of re- 
wards and punishments. In short, he 
who had so many kindly solutions for 


the harsh problems of humanity still 
found the individual life an enigma in- 
explicable by any formula. 

It is perhaps in “Great Expecta- 
tions” that this enigma finds its best 
literary expression, that, too, in spite 
of the conventional ending suggested 
by Lord Lytton. But it is in “David 
Copperfield” that the personal com- 
ment upon life finds its most definite 
utterance. 

The personal comment upon life— 
how pompous the phrase sounds in 
view of the inalienable philosophy of 
Mr. Micawber! How utterly incon- 
gruous is the word “enigma” when ap- 
plied to a book in which the most help- 
less of human kind are so amply pro- 
vided for by “beauty, fashion and ex- 
clusiveness!” In no other book of the 
great novelist are circumstances more 
reasonably arranged in accordance 
with the dictates of propriety softened 
by humanity. And yet in no other 
book do ghosts glide so persistently 
across the stage, challenging the re- 
newal of dead dreams, the ghosts of 
the living as well as of the dead, the 
ghosts of Em’ly and Mrs. Steerforth 
as well as thoze of*her son and the 
child wife. In no other book is Dickens 
more reckless as to the fitting in of 
coincidences to suit the convenience of 
his story. But in no other book does 
the pressure of life so dwarf the petty 
mechanism of human energies. 

Again, there is an antithesis in this 
book between the character of a man 
as elucidated by his actions, and his 
personality as interpreted through the 
medium of an individual fascination. 
Of course, this antithesis is repeated 
over and over again in the novels, but 
it occurs for the most part in cases in 





Dickens and ‘‘ David Copperfield” 


which our judgments are paralyzed by 
the appeal to the ridiculous. Judged 
by his actions, Mr. Micawber is—but 
human nature simply refuses to judge 
Mr. Micawber at all. With Steer- 
forth—to take one example—the case 
is quite different. Verbally Steerforth 
is proved to be a heartless cad, indolent 
and treacherous from his school days, 
incapable of responding to affection, 
incapable of even recognizing gener- 
osity. Yes, yes, but character-draw- 
ing is not a trick of dialectic, is not 
at all arrived at through the traditions 
of the copy-book. “Think of me at my 
best,” he exclaims, and in spite of 
everything one thinks of him at his 
best until the sea gives his dead body 
back to the man whose life he has ruin- 
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ed. The scarred lives linger, but be- 
cause the spell of genius is about the 
figure of Steerforth one does think of 
him always—at his best. 

Nowhere else is Dickens so close to 
his own life as in these wonderful 
pages ; nowhere else is his own soul so 
mercilessly confronted with the com- 
plexities of life; and because of this, 
mere verbal explanations go for very 
little indeed. For this mind, singular- 
ly lucid in regard to the practical de- 
tails of existence, singularly definite as 
to the reforms he advocated, found that 
life was after all a profound mystery, 
and the final comment upon this enig- 
ma was “David Copperfield.”—Lon- 
don Academy and Literature. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Ss STEPHEN FHeRIELLIPS 


Stephen Phillips was born in Som- 
erton, near Oxford, and is the son of 
Rev. Stephen Phillips, D. D., Precen- 
tor of Peterborough Cathedral. He 
received his early education at the 
Stratford and Peterborough Grammar 
Schools, studied for the Civil Service 
but abandoned this and went on the 
stage, playing all kinds of parts; he 
then became Army tutor at Messrs. 
Wolfman and Needhams, free for six 
years, afterwards adopting litreature 
2s a profession. 


It may interest some of the readers 


of Thomas Dixon’s “The Leopard’s* 


Spots,” which is the story of the black 
man’s burden from a white Southern- 
er’s point of view, to learn that the 
author was a member of the North 


As a poet Mr. Phillips has already 
gained recognition, many even aver- 
ring him to be the greatest English 
poetic dramatist of the day. His 
“Herod” was looked upon as a most 
meritorious production, while ‘“Ulys- 
ses” has made doubly, almost trebly 
sure, his reputation. His works strike 
a high lyric note and possessive of a 
true creative power, his characters in 
“Ulysses” being well-rounded and life- 
like, while his verse technique is of a 
high scholarly order. 


Carolina Legislature and even a candi- 
date for the Speakership before he was 
legally entitled to vote. The episode 
illustrates one way of fighting black 
voters in the South if it does not form 
an element in “The Leopard’s Spots.” 
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IN the 


Since the appearance of Frederic S. 
Isham’s new novel “Under the Rose,” 
the publishers have had many inqui- 
ries in regard to the origin of the 
phrase and the Latin synonym sub 
rosa. When in the year 447 B. C., 
Pausanias and Xerxes were plotting 
for the subjugation of Greece to Per- 
sian rule, the intrigue was carried on 
in a building whose roof was a gar- 
den and a bower of roses. Xerxes in 
cautioning silence haphazardly re- 
ferred to the roses above them, so that 
between these men the significance of 
the flower came to be secrecy. It af- 
terward became the custom of the 
Athenians to wear roses in their hair 
whenever they wished the communica- 
tions among themselves to bé kept in- 
violate. Then an ancient myth has it 
that Cupid gave Harpocrates, the god 
of Silence, a rose for a bribe not to 
betray the amours of Venus. Thus 
the rose has become an emblem of 
silence; and things done and said Un- 
der the Rose are secret and confiden- 


tial. 
* 


When Mr. Howells first began to 
write it was the poetic form which 
came most readily to his pen, and it 
was his intention to be a poet. He 
was led into the paths of prose by some 
critical notices of books which he 
wrote and which proved so successful 
that he was asked to do more. Then 
he wrote a Life of Lincoln and his 
“Venetian Life,” and then—quite with- 
out realizing that he was entering the 
field of his greatest production—he 
wrote “Their Wedding Journey.” Mr. 
Howells has written in all about fifty- 
nine published books, .mostly novels. 
A new volume of his fiction will be 


published this spring. 
* * * 


Anthony Hope has arrived in New 
York and declared his intention to rest 
and amuse himself in this country for 
six weeks or so. He will give no read- 
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ings from his novels, as he formerly 
did. In an interview he expressed his 
amazement at the extent of the Amer- 
ican reading public. Mr. Hope was 
asked what he thought of the new ad- 
vertising methods, and how it felt to 
have his novels conspicuously posted 
on placards and bill-boards like any 
article of commerce. “You see I don’t 
know how it feels,” he said. ‘I don’t 
believe they have ever done that with 
mine.” In which Mr. Hope was mis- 
taken, for when his last novel, “The 
Intrusions of Peggy,’ was recently 
published it was extensively adver- 
tised in New York by the placard sys- 
tem. 


Truth is sometimes funnier than fic- 
tion ; and people who order books from 
publishers do some very funny things, 
so funny that they do not sound true. 
One of the publishers received an or- 
der the other day for some copies of a 
book entitled “A Vacation in a 
Buggy.” The order clerk was puz- 
zled, as no such title is on the firm’s 
list. He filed the order on a venture 
by sending Mr. Bayne’s “On an Irish 
Jaunting-Car Through Donegal and 
Connemara.” It proved to be the book 
that was wanted. 

bs ok *K 

There are two American women 
writers who present boy character 
more humorously and sympathetically 
than any others. They are Josephine 
Dodge Daskam and Sarah P. McLean 
Greene. Miss Daskam’s method dif- 
fers substantially from Mrs. Greene’s, 
but in both cases the boys they depict 
live and make us laugh. Everybody 
knows Miss Daskam’s “Philip,” and 
Mrs. Greene’s boys in “Winslow Plain” 
are rivalling him in popularity. One 
of Mrs. Greene’s unknown admirers 
has written her: “I hope you can find 
for your next book three more /ittle 
cusses as interesting as those in ““Wins- 
low Plain.” 
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In the World of Letters 


In Paris President Roosevelt's “race 
suicide” problem, which has excited 
so much interest in connection with 
“The Woman that Toils,’ by Marie 
Van Vorst and Mrs. John Van Vorst, 
has excited hardly less interest as an 
exposition of the relation between 
women and labor in this country. M. 
Bruentiere recently entertained Mrs. 
Van Vorst for the purpose of intro- 
ducing to her the Parisian sociologists 
who had been interested in her work; 
and Parisian journals have discussed 
at length the problems set forth in the 
book. 


ok co * 


The early death of George Douglas, 
the author of “The House with the 
Green Shutters,’ cuts him off from 
what promised to be a great success 
in letters, not only artistic but finan- 
cial. His first book, and be it said with 
regret, his last one, which was pub- 
lished last year, has risen in popularity 
steadily, and the publishers now an- 
nounce that they have put the eleventh 
edition on the press. The history of 
American letters does not afford any- 
thing more sad than the death of this 
young author, unless it be the death 
of Edward Noyes Wescott, the author 
of “David Harum.” 


Writers and artists in search of ma- 
terial sometimes meet chilling discour- 
agement. Some time ago Elmore EI- 
liott Peake, author of “The Pride of 
Tellfair,”” when he was gathering liter- 
ary material, used to trail around town 
at the heels of an odd, somewhat bibu- 
lous old fellow, studying his gait, pick- 
ing up his original expressions, and 
culling his anecdotes. One day the 
old man turned suddenly upon Mr. 
Peake, to whom he had never spoken 
before, and said, “Young min, ] under- 
stand you are a writher of stories.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the convicted au- 
thor. 

“Well, let me tell you, young min. 
The b’ys have put me next to you, and 
if I ever hear of you puttin’ me in a 
shtory, I’ll break every bone in 
your body.” 
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Mr. Peake says that this bad begin- 
ning ended in a very pleasant acquaint- 
ance with one of the most interesting 
characters he ever knew. 

Some time ago it became known that 
Elliott Flowers’ new novel, to be is- 
sued this spring, was without a tifle. 
Immediately that great body of peo- 
ple, that is always interested in others’ 
affairs, set to, with altruistic zeal, to 
find one for him. The Chicago 
Record-Herald published a week or 
so ago a list of some sixty titles that 
had been suggested by Mr. Flower’s 
admirers. The novel was announced 
as being political in subject, with a 
strong love interest centred in a 
woman who inspires her lover with a 
desire to attempt to stem the tide of 
corruption. Some of the titles were 
amusing, among them the following: 

“Some Day You'll Wander Back 
Again.” 

“T Fear No Foe.”’ 

“A Campaign Queen.” 

“Elected by the People for Them.” 

“The Candidate’s Madonna.” 

“The Real Political Boss.”* 

“Cupid and Duty vs. Politics and 
Craft.” 

In the meantime Mr. Flower and 
his publishers had decided on “The 
Svoilsmen” and the book appears un- 
der this title. 


While returning to his home in 
Grand Rapids recently Stewart Ed- 
ward White, the author, fell into con- 
versation with an elderly man in the 


smoking room of the parlor car. The 
man, as he afterward found out, is one 
of the most prominent lawyers in Ohio. 
The talk turned upon the timber in- 
terest of the North, and several other 
men took part. Mr. White has lived 
half his life in lumber camps and 
showed a familiarity with the subject 
that greatly interested the Ohio law- 
yer, who presently turned to him and 
said : 

“Young man, do you know of a 
book called ‘The Blazed Trail’ ?” 

“Yes; I know of it,” said White. 
“In fact 
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‘ “If you haven’t read that story,” 
broke in the man, “you ought to get 
out at the next station and get it. “I’ve 
recommended it to every man of my 
acquaintance; particulary the young 
men. But you particularly ought to 
read it, for you’re interested. in lum- 
ber—I suppose you’re in the business 
—and as a picture of forest and lum- 
ber camp life it’s wonderful. I tell 
you, young man 

“Excuse me,” interrupted White, in 
some confusion, “but the fact is, I 
wrote “The Blazed Trail.’ ” 

The older man looked at him hard 
and then his eyes twinkled. 

“Tl send you a bill later for the 
work I’ve done in booming it,” he said. 


* aK * 


“Floral Life” is a new and most at- 
tractive magazine. It deals entirely 
with plants and flowers and contains 
illustrations of an artistic type. Many 
of them are of so fine an order that 
they are worthy of being cut out and 
framed. *The reading matter of the 
papers consists mainly of gossipy chats 
on flowers and trees and plants, dis- 
cussions of their characteristics and 
bits of advice for guiding those who 
desire to rear them. To the lover of 
nature, this magazine should prove in- 
dispensable. 


The Spring Book Lover relates the 
following : 

Among the many anecdotes about 
Balzac, the man, which have sprung up 
round the recent erection of his statue 
by Falguere, the following is not with- 


out humor. One day Emile Texier, 
coming to see him, found the whole 
entrance to his rooms covered by enor- 
mous pieces of furniture, hideous with 
gold and crimson, the whole colors as 
obtrusive as a parrot in the parrot 
house. “What on earth are you do- 
ing?” inquired Texier, flabbergasted 
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at this sudden gorgeousness. “My 
dear man,” replied Balzac, beaming, 
“T know what you are going to say; 
that it’s the furniture of a ‘parvenu;’ 
that it is horrible, heartbreaking. But 
it’s all right; it isn’t mine. It’s an 
insolent, glaring luxury hired for the 
day. You see, I am expecting my 
publisher this afternoon, and I want 
a rise in pay. It’s a sheer case of 
pyrotechnics. Blazing with ostenta- 
tion, he will take me for a banker, and 
will treat me accordingly, with respect, 
servility, complete compliance. Then 
to-morrow, after the new agreement is 
signed, off it goes back to its owner. 
Not a bad idea now, is it ?” 

The following is another example 
of Balzac’s manipulation of a pub- 
lisher. One day, as the two sat smok- 
ing in a friendly fashion together, Bal- 
zac remarked casually: “Now, I want 
your candid opinion. Honestly, do 
you believe that I have as much talent 
as Frederic Souilie?” 

“My dear Balzac, how can you ask ?” 
answered his unsuspecting companion. 
“Why, you have twice his literary ca- 
pacity.” 

“Well, as I consider his works im- 
measurably superior to anything of 
Eugene Sue’s, I suppose I must have 
more talent than Sue, too.” 

“Of course you have.” 

“Twice as much, according to you. 
Well, I am glad. And now tell me 
honestly, as we are discussing literary 
merits, surely I am as good as Du- 
mas?” 

“Better—better.” 

“Thank God, our opinions coincide! 
And now, since my novels are worth 
twice those of Frederic Souilie and 
Eugene Sue, I demand in common jus- 
tice to be paid double what you pay 
them for theirs.” 

There was nothing to be said. The 
unfortunate publisher had been trap- 
ped and owned it. 
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A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


GREEK (Continued) 


Plato. Born B.C. 428. Died B. C. 347. 

Plato, the celebrated philosopher of Athens, was the son of Ariston and 
Perictione. His paternal family boasted of being descended from Cadrus and 
his maternal ancestors traced their descent from Solon. Plato received instruc- 
tions from the most distinguished masters of the time in grammar, music and 
gymnastics, but he attached himself at the age of twenty to Socrates, and from 
then on devoted himself to philosophy. Upon the death of Socrates he betook 
himself to Eucleides at Megara; and later visited Egypt, Sicily and the Greek 
colonies of lower Italy. 

During his stay in Sicily he became acquainted with the elder Dionysius, 
but soon quarreled with that tyrant. On his return to Athens he taught in the 
gymnasium of the Academy. His occupation of teacher was twice interrupted 
by journeys to Sicily. He is said to have died while writing, in his eighty-first 
year or, according to some, in his eighty-fourth year. 


Appreciations of Plato. 


The sum of Plato’s wondrous wisdom is, 
This is not that, and, therefore, that not this. 
—Robert Dodsley in “Modern Reasoning.” 


Plato is a gownsman ; his garment, though of purple, and almost sky-woven, 
is an academic robe, and hinders “action” with its voluminous folds. 
—R. W. Emerson in “Swendenborg.” 


According to the opinions of the best judges, ancient and modern, the 
greatest master of the beauties of style whom the world ever saw was Plato. 
The ancients hesitated not to assert, in the zeal of their admiration, that if 
Jupiter were to speak in the language of Greece, he would infallibly express 
himself in the diction of Plato. He possessed the art of combining severity 
with grace, and sweetness with grandeur. 

—Dr. Vicesimus Knox in “Essays on the Style of Xenephon and Plato.” 


We get in Plato not a system but a spirit. It is a mistake to think of Plato 
as a dreamer; he was keen and even satirical in his insight, but he rises beyond 
his own satire. . . . He is the greatest master of Greek prose style that ever 
lived. 

—Gilbert Murray in “History of Ancient Greek Literature.” 
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SELECTIONS 

Let brother help brother. —Republic. 

One man cannot practice many arts with success. —Republic. 

Not to help justice in her need would be an impiety. —Ibid. 

Not life but a good life is to be chiefly valued. —Crito. 

Ignorance is the root-and stem of every evil. —E pistolae. 

No evil can happen to a good man either in life or after death. 

—Apolegia. 

A good decision is based on knowledge, not on numbers. 

Ethica Eudemia 

Death is not the worst that can happen to men. —Law's. 
All the gold which is under or upon the earth is not enough to give in exchange for 

virtue. —Laws. 

There is no harm in repeating a good thing. —Laws. 

Equals delight in equals. Phaedrus, 


We do not learn, and what we call learning is only a process of recollection. 


—Meno. 

4ischines. Born B. C. 389. Died B. C. 314. 

AEschines, one of the most celebrated of Athenian orators, was the son of 
Tromes, the slave of a schoolmaster, Elpias and Glaucia, who gained her liveli- 
hood by playing and singing at the sacred festivals. His father succeeded to 
the school of Elpias, and A%schines, in his youth, was employed to clean the 
schoolroom.. When he was somewhat older he assisted his mother in her theatri- 
cal performances. He had a strong and sonorous voice, but he was not a success 
on the stage, on one occasion being hissed at by the spectators. Thereupon 
he entered military service and gained distinction at the battle of Mantineia, 
B. C. 362. It was, however, as an orator that he gained his reputation. At the 
beginning of his political career he took an active part against Philip of Mace- 
don, but he soon became convinced that nothing but peace with Philip would 
avert ruin from his country. He was accused of having been bribed by the king 
to support his measures, but there is no reason to believe that he acted this 
treacherous part. He was the opponent of Demosthenes. The three great 
speeches for which he was famous were called the graces. They are dis- 
tinguished by felicity of diction and wonderful boldness and vigor of descrip- 
tion, so that he is generally conceded to be second only to Demosthenes. 


SELECTIONS 


One is especially deserving of our hatred in that being wicked he has all 
the outward signs of virtue. 
—In Ctesiphontem. 


Truth is strong enough to overcome all human sophistries. 
—In Timarchum. 


Aristotle. Born B. C. 384. Died B. C. 322. 

Aristotle, the great philosopher, was a native of Stageira, a seaport town of 
the district of Chalcidice. which became subject to Philip of Macedon. He was 
the son of Nicomachus, physician to Amyntas IT. King of Macedon, but Nicoma- 
chus died when his son was still young, so that the latter was entrusted to the 
guardianship of Proxenus, of Atarneus in Mysia. 

Aristotle was attracted by his love of learning to Athens, where he studied 
under Plato, and for twenty years there was an intimacy between the two. At 
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the death of Plato, in B. C. 347, Aristotle left Athens and joined his former 
pupil, Hermias, who had become ruler of Atarneus and Assos. When Hermias 
was destroyed by the Persians Aristotle fled to Mitylene, and two years later 
he was invited by Philip of Macedon to become tutor'to his son Alexander. 
Aristotle spent seven years in Macedon. In the year 355, soon after Alexander 
ascended to the throne, Aristotle returned to Athens. There for thirteen years 
more he taught his doctrines to those who afterwards became disinguished 
orators, philosophers, historians and statesmen. On the death of Alexander 
he was accused of impiety. He then left Athens and spent the rest of his life 
at Chalcis in Euboea, where Macedonian influence afforded his safety. 



























Appreciations of Aristotle. 


It is difficult to speak of Aristotle without exaggeration; he is felt to be 
so mighty and is known to be so wrong. History, surveying the whole scope 
of his pretentions, gazes on him with wonder. Science, challenging these 
separate pretentions and testing their results, regards them with indiffernece. 
... « His intellect was piercing and comprehensive, his attainments surpassed 
those of every known philosopher, his influence has only been exceeded by the 
great founders of religion, nevertheless, if we now estimate the product of his 
labors in the discovery of positive truths, it appears insignificant when not 





erroneous. 
—J. H. Lewes on Aristotle. 


As a physicist Aristotle displayed what we should consider some of the 
worst attributes of a modern physical investigator—indistinctness of ideas, 
confusion of mind and a confident use of language, which led to the delusive 
notion that he had really mastered his subject while he had as yet failed to grasp 
even the elements of it. 

—Tyndall in Address before the British Association at Belfast, 1874. 


SELECTIONS 


Education is the best provision for the journey to old age. i 
—Diogenes Laertius. 


A friend is one soul dwelling in two bodies. —Ibid. 
The soul is the cause and beginning of the body. —Physica. 
—Ibid. 
—Metaphysica. 


Art is the imitator of nature. 









Virtue is, as it were, a consummation. 





Not every one is entirely good or bad, just or unjust, but most men are betwixt and 
between. —Ibid. 












I count him braver who overcomes his desires than him who conquers his enemies; 
for the hardest victory is the victory over self. —Stobaeus. 


Without virtue it is not easy to bear success becomingly. . : 
—Ethica Nicomachea. 








He who would rule well, they say, must first have served. —Politica. 


From perception therefore springs memory, as they say, and from memory often re- 
freshed comes experience. —Analytica Posteriora. 


Mind is the beginning of knowledge. —Analytica Posteriora. 


We all find our blessings more blest when we share them with our friends. 
—Ethica Eudemia. 
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Light and shadow follow one another in life as the sunshine and the shadows 
over the countryside, and he who would escape dark days must e’en bury him- 
self in a hole of one kind or another before his time, and live a life all neutral 
tints, a life not worth the living. For it is the lights and the darks that go to 
form the pattern in the web which without them would be naught but hodden 
gray.—Flowers of the Dust. 


_As it is the desire of a man to possess what he finds most beautiful, so is it 
the instinct of the poet, of the painter, of the musician, to express and give again 
to the world—the captured ideal—The Star Dreamer. 


Can’t none of us help what traits we start out in life with, but we kin help 
what we end up with.—Lovey Mary. 


A few people live their lives like a novel, knowing that every chapter has 
a bearing on the whole and that a continuous thread runs through all. But 
most of us pass our days as if we thought them a volume of short stories, which 
have not necessarily any connection with each other.—The Chameleon. 


A man properly handled is generally a seive-—The Light Behind. 


To every man who lives more in the spirit than in the flesh there come 
moments when the afflatus of the gods seems to descend upon him; moments of 
intuition, aspiration or hallucination, when he sees things not revealed to the 
ordinary mortal.—The Star Dreamer. 


All great men possess in themselves the qualties which will certainly lay 
them open to censure and diminishment, but these inevitable deficiencies in the 
great men vary in the widest degree of variety—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Widows are not born, but made.—The Grey Wig. 


Every man in his youth brews the cup of his own life and spends his age 
drinking it, willy nilly—The Star Dreamer. 


The way to git cheerful is to smile when you feel bad, to think about some- 
body else’s headache when yer own is ‘most bustin’, to keep on believin’ the sun 
is a-shinin’ when the clouds is thick enough to cut.—Lovey Mary. 


He who lives without a definite purpose achieves no higher end than to 
serve as a warning-to others. He is a kind of bell-buoy, mournfully tolled by the 
waves of circumstance, to mark the rocks or shoals which are to be avoided.— 


Shall We Live Again. 
It is only in higher circles that women can lose their husbands and yet re- 
inain bewitching.—The Grey Wig. 


The experiences of the practically minded are limited to what has hap- 
pened to him; the experiences of the dreamer cover all that might have hap- 
pened, the whole range of the future and the possible.—V eronica. 
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Announcements of New Books 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of NEW BOOKS 


“My Literary Life,” by Madame 
Adam, is to be issued at an early date. 
The author’s experience of life and her 
knowledge of the men and women in 
the front ranks of the intellectual life 
of the French. capital speak for them- 
selves. Since the time of Madame de 
Stael she has, perhaps, been the most 
interesting literary woman that Paris 
has known. 

“The American Cotton Industry,” 
by T. M. Young, is a concise, compre- 
hensive and accurate description of the 
cotton manufacturing industry of this 
country, the result of a thorough, first 
hand study of manufacturing centers 
in every part of the land by a broad, 
practical cotton man seeking informa- 
tion for british use. 

* * K 


“The Sailor King: William IV,” by 
J. Fitzgerald Molloy, is issued in two 
volumes. These volumes cover a pe- 
riod of unusual interest and of which 
comparatively little is known, since it 
is too recent for history and too re- 
mote for personal recollection. Enter- 
taining pictures are given, not alone 
of the Court and its courtiers, but of 
the numerous men and women whose 
genius, wit or eccentricity made them 
remarkable. Many of the personages 
mentioned are the ancestors of those 
who to-day occupy prominent positions 
at Court or in politics, besides a dis- 
tinguished company, such as Thack- 
eray, Tennyson, Browning, Lady By- 
ron, Disraeli, Harriet Martineau, Fan- 
ny Kemble, Macready, who play their 
parts in a drama of real life and irre- 
sistible fascination. 

“The Bishop,” by Cyrus Townsend 


Brady, consist of stories of a militant 
unmarried bishop, whose work among 


the rough-and-ready men of Western 
camps, forts and villages results in his 
sharing in many incidents of frontier 
life—comedy, tragedy, always drama. 
The bishop loves his people, and they 
respect him, even the roughest of them. 
He is at once fearless and sympathetic, 
and knows how to reach crude men 
and women without too much preach- 
ing. 
* cd *K 

“A Daughter of Thespis,” by John 
D. Barry, is to be published next 
month. The author’s experiences as a 
dramatic critic have enabled him to 
write with authority on the ever-fas- 
cinating theme of stage life. From 
“the front,” in the wings, and on the 
boards, from all these varying points 
of view is told this latest story of the 
player folk—an absorbing tale. 


* * * 


“The Strange Adventures of James 
Shervinton,” is by Louis Becke. Mr. 
Becke’s novels have achieved a literary 
standing which is the best guarantee 
of their continued interest. His work 
is especially identified with the life of 
the South Sea Islanders, and he is at 
his best when writing of exciting ex- 
periences. 

ee 


“Water-Fowl,” by Leonard C. San- 
ford and T. S. Van Dyke, will be pub- 
lished early this month. This vol- 
ume will be looked for eagerly for 
many good reasons, chief of which be- 
ing that the subject never before has 
been adequately treated. Doctor San- 
ford is a practical sportsman and there- 
fore knows what sportsmen want to 
read.. He has handled the subject from 
the sportsmen-naturalist point of view 
and made a most entertaining as well 
as attractive book. 
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“The Conquering of Kate,” by J. P. 
Mowbray, is among the spring books 
to be published shortly. The scene of 
the story is laid in the secluded farm- 
ing region of Southern Pennsylvania 
some thirty years ago and is chiefly 
concerned with the fortunes of the 
spirited young lady whose name gives 
the book a title. 

* * * 


There will be published at an early 
date a volume under the title of “Life 
and Destiny,” by Felix Adler. Dr. Ad- 
ler’s reputation is a wide one, and the 
book ought to have a peculiar interest 
for those who have heard Dr. Adler 
preach or have read his sermons, since 
it is made up of selections from his 
discourses under the heads that indi- 
cate and arrange the subjects treated, 
such as “Immortality,” “Moral Ideals,” 
“Love and Marriage” and “Spiritual 
Discourses.” 

a 

“The Moon,” by Wm. H. Pickering, 
is a most interesting book. Professor 
Pickering had charge of the party from 
Harvard University which made in Ja- 
maica the most complete and valuable 
series of moon photographs ever se- 
cured. The only atlases of the moon 
hitherto have been not only fragment- 
ary, but are now very much out of 
date; these pictures are in themselves 
absolutely essential to the student of 
this ever-fascinating neighbor world, 
and the author sums up briefly, but 
with completeness and infinite sugges- 
tion, the existing knowledge about the 
moon. 

* * * 

In “The Enjoyment of Art,” by 
Carleton Noyes, the purpose of the 
book is to set forth in simple, untechni- 
cal fashion the nature and the meaning 
of a work of-art. The author shows 
that whereas the manifestations of the 
art impulse are innumerable, embrac- 
ing not only painting, sculpture, litera- 
ture, music and architecture, but also 
the handiwork of the craftsman in the 
designing of a rug, a cup, or a candle- 


stick, yet art is one. His explanation 
of the nature of art is simple—that art 
is revelation, the revelation of a new 
beauty, a new harmony, which the 
artist has perceived where the common 
man saw it not; that.it is precisely be- 
cause of this broader and deeper vision 
that he is an artist. 
a 


In the early spring will be published 
“The Voice in the Desert,” by Pauline 
Bradford Mackie, author of “Ye Lyt- 
tle Salem Maide,” “The Washington- 
ians,” etc. Miss Mackie’s book is one 
of temperament and environment. The 
scene is a little town on the Arizona 
desert and the atmosphere of the sun- 
burned dusty village is given with pe- 
culiar realism and fidelity. The spirit 
of the desert is a leading influence in 
the story, and its effect upon the Epis- 
copal clergyman, Lispenard, the lead- 
ing masculine character, is indicated 
with finely subtle and suggestive 


touches. 
* ok * 


“The Traitors,” by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, is a vigorous and engrossing 
story of love and adventure. It is 
pseudo-historical in character, and the 
action takes place in Theos within the 
past decade, and includes a revolution, 
the recall of an exiled king, a war with 
Turkey, and various political intrigues 
of a dramatic nature, The plot is in- 
genious and well managed, the move- 
ment of the story is admirably swift 
and smooth, and the characters 2re ex- 
tremely vivacious. 

* * * 


Doctor Floyd M. Crandall has put 
into the book, “How to Keep Well,” 
the experience of twenty years as med- 
ical practitioner, editor and author. His 
aim is to give the reader those definite 
rules and principles for the avoidance 
of disease which every man, woman 
and child should know. The volume 
is, therefore, a handy guide, first, to 
keeping well; second, to the treatment 
of such simple ailments as do not re- 
quire a doctor’s care. 
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Announcements of New Books 


In “Poland,” George Brandes, the au- 
thor, treats the theme of Poland with 
all the keenness of observation and 
sympathetic insight into alien emotion 
and modes of thought he has shown 
himself possessed of in his important 
study of Shakespeare. He is a frank 
partisan of the disinherited race, and 
draws an attractice picture of the peo- 
ple, cultured, splendor-loving, full of 
native grace and refinement, and full 
too of the unpractical recklessness that 
makes them the predestined victims of 
“German prudence and Russian pow- 
er.” He dwells in a spirit of generous 
indignation on the barbarous oppres- 
sion that characterizes the Russian rule, 
for his Poland is, strictly speaking, 
Russian Poland, though he glances in- 
cidentally at the less medizvally tyr- 
annical, but equally relentless, Prus- 
sian regime, and in a final impression 
contrasts both with the comparatively 
mild and beneficent methods of Aus- 
tria. 

ok * * 

“Walda,” by Mary H. Kinkaid, is a 
love story, placed in a religious com- 
munity where love and marriage are 
tacitly discouraged. The community 
is called “The Community of True In- 
spiration,” and known in the book as 
“Zanah.” The plot deals with the ad- 
vent of a stranger, Stephen, a man of 
the world, into Zanah. The love story 
is one of great beauty, the more so be- 
cause it develops in an atmosphere of 
austere piety; and in some ways sug- 
gests Hawthorne’s romances. Finally, 
Walda makes her choice between her 
lover and her creed, and the book ends 
happily, 

*x* * * 

In “Rocky Mountain Exploration,” 
by Reuben Gold Thwaits, the author, 
enters upon a field that he has to a 
large extent made his own. Lewis and 
Clark, Pike and Fremont, Kit Carson 
and a half-score of other daring and 
adventurous spirits throng his pages. 
What is best about the book, perhaps, 
is the historical accuracy and historical 
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spirit in which Mr. Thwaites writes 
his book. He is not insensible to any- 
thing pictorial or romantic, but these 
features are firmly grounded in the 
more solid things we call history. 

ok ok * 

“The Stirrup Cup,” by J. Aubrey 
Tyson, deals with the early life of 
Aaron Burr, his first courtship and 
marriage. This is a most agreeable 
part of Burr’s life to those who regret 
the later clouds that injured his repu- 
tation. Mr. Tyson has told the story 
with much cleverness and refinement. 
In literary craftmanship he has risen 
to a level distinctly above the average 
in current fiction. 

* * * 


In “Cap’n Simeon’s Store,” by 


George S. Wassen, the title is taken 
from the favorite haunt of the ancient 
sea captains, who sit around “Cap’n 
Simeon’s” hospitable fire and spin their 
yarns of life and death on the great 


deep, and of the witchcraft and other 
strange happenings on shore. It is a 
book soaked with salt water and full 
of startling truth to human nature. 

*x* * * 

“The Mannerings” is announced for 
early publication. The story passes in 
or near a charming country house, re- 
mote from towns, though the commer- 
cial interests of a great city are in the 
background of the picture. The char- 
acters are attractive and vigorously 
drawn. The plot, which involves a 
double love story, is ingenious and un- 
hackneyed. 

* * * 

In “The Nature-Study Idea” Pro- 
fessor Bailey speaks with peculiar au- 
thority on this subject from the van- 
tage ground of his educational work, 
his great horticultural cyclopedia and 
other outdoor books, and his position 
as editor of Country Life in America. 
This volume is an illuminating and 
suggestive study of the whole move- 
ment toward Nature which has been 
so marked a characteristic of the last 
ten years. 
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“The Mystery of Murray Daven- 
port,” by Robert Neilson Stephens, is 
a story with a psychologic motive, a 
sustained interest of curiosity and a 
most perplexing love problem. Mr. 
Stephens has turned from past days 
and distant scenes, the themes of his 
previous successes, to take up Ameri- 
can life of to-day as his new field, 
therein proving himself equally capa- 
ble. 

* * x 

“A Girl of Ideas,” by Annie Flint, 
is an unusual novel detailing the busi- 
ness career of a girl whose imagina- 
tion is her only capital. Publisher after 
publisher rejects Elinor Day’s manu- 
scripts. Her money runs low. Refus- 
ing to accept defeat, she opens an office 
for the selling of ideas to established 
writers. The scheme meets with in- 
stant success. She becomes a distin- 
guished author—by proxy. Many 


complex situations develop, the solu- 
tion of the most embarrassing of which 


constitutes the climax of the book. 


* * * 


“His Daughter First,” by Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, will be published 
immediately. Dealing with American 
life of to-day, its plot turns upon en- 
tanglements of the affections at an up- 
land house party and complications in 
the New York stock market. Its triple 
love story affords a notable opportun- 
ity for that gift of stirring the sympa- 
thies which is already known to Mr. 
Hardy’s readers, while the shifting 
contemporaneous scene gives scope for 
the fine and delicate realism of ma- 
tured art. 

*x* * * 

F. Berkeley Smith, who made such 
a success last year with his book, “The 
Real Latin Quarter,” is preparing to 
follow it with another volume. In this 
new work he will tell, with the assist- 
ance of several French artists, includ- 
ing Sancha, Galaniz, Michael, Perenet 
and others, “How Paris Amuses It- 
self.” Mr. Smith describes the quaint, 
out-of-the-way places of amusement; 
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the picturesque side of the light thea- 
tres and the serious ones, together with 
the inner life of the theatrical celebri- 
ties; the Bohemian cabarets and the 
life of Montemarte; the day and night 
life of the bars, restaurants and cafes; 
the life of the boulevards; types and 
characteristics of Parisians; the pleas- 
ures of the bourgeois; fete days and 
Sundays; the balls, carnivals, circuses, 
fete foraines, etc. 
* * * 


“Glimpses of Colonial Society and 
Life at Princeton College, 1766-1773,” 
edited by W. Jay Mills, notes and 
observations by a contemporary of the 
life which they describe, are by a mem- 
ber of the class of 1763—William Pat- 
terson, one-time Governor of New Jer- 
sey. They are arranged with a special 
view to explaining and supplementing 
each other, and the editor’s task has 
been gracefully and _ entertainingly 
done. William Patterson was a con- 
tributor to literature, a wit, scientist, 
and good fellow, and the friend of 
more than one celebrity. 

* * * 


In “The Triumph of Life,” by W. F. 
Payson, the scenes of the story are laid 
in Washington Square, New York 
City, and in Bristol, R. I. Enoch Lloyd 
is a young man with great gifts, and 
that kind of moral nature which may 
or may not go wrong, according to in- 
fluences. He writes a book into which 
he puts his highest self and his best 
work. It fails. His publisher, Stephen 
Lee, a man of sterling character, urges 
him to follow his high ideal, disregard- 
ing commercial failure. Lee’s daugh- 
ter, Marion, is enthusiastic over the 
book that failed. She wishes to know 
Enoch. Marion is a young girl with- 
out any experience of life, save in 
books and her own fine thought. She 
meets Enoch by accident on the shore 
of Rhode Island, where she lives, and 
where Enoch also spends part of his 
time with a lighthouse keeper. Helped 
by the influence of Marion, Enoch re- 
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gains his hold on the best ideals. But 
though it all comes right in the end, it 
is only after a series of intense dra- 
matic situations such as are only found 
in stories of vivid strength, where life 
is described not only as it should be, 
but as it is. Ae eee 


“The Shop Girl,” by E. F. Harkins, 
is a story of a new and real phase of 
social life in Boston, skillfully and 
daringly handled. The characters of 
the shop girls are admirably done, es- 
pecially that of Lillie, a fresh and in- 
nocent girl, who gradually absorbs the 
characteristics of the girls with whom 


she is thrown in contact. 
K * * 


“The Land of Joy,” by Ralph H. 
Barbour, chronicles the intertwining 
stories of two couples, and it would 
be hard to find in contemporary fiction 
a more fascinating picture of young 
love than that of Phillip and Betty. It 
is largely a college story, without the 
limitations which usually mark . that 
sort of fiction; the background and 
university interest are there, but with 
a distinct forward look to the great 
world beyond and the more mature 
problems of men and women. 

* ok * 

Maxwell Gray, in her new story, 
“Richard Rosny,” has taken an inter- 
esting psychological problem and 
worked it out with that skill in secrecy 
of motive which she has shown before 
in such matters. The reader, although 
given several sufficient reasons for the 
change in the character of the hero 
after a certain momentous incident in 
his life, gives no suspicion of the true 
reason until near the end of the story. 
The disclosure then comes with all 
the shock of surprise, following upon 
the frustrated though almost success- 
ful wrecking of Rosny’s domestic hap- 
piness through the disloyalty of his 
closest friend and the disappointed af- 
fections of his wife. Here is the cul- 
minating episode in a married life of 
misunderstanding. : 
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“The Ancient Halls of the City 
Guilds” is concerned with the official 
residences of the merchant princes of 
London. Few of the city halls are of 
very great antiquity, nearly all having 
been destroyed in the great fire of Lon- 
don in the seventeenth century; yet 
most of those illustrated in this book 
were rebuilt within a few years after 
that catastrophe, and many of the fin- 
est buildings are the work of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and his immediate fol- 
lowers. They are. thus of very great 
artistic as well as antiquarian interest, 


and worthy to rank with the royal pal- ° 


aces, with some of which Wren’s name 
is also closely connected. 
x * * 


“Business and Love,” by Hugues Le 
Roux, is a record of the author’s im- 
pressions and observations during his 
recent lecture tour in this country. 
Though still a young man, he has trav- 
eled extensively in many countries and 
has written much, having already pub- 
lished over thirty volumes. In the 
present work he describes many of 
the people he met in various parts of 
this country, and sets forth entertain- 
ingly the difference between the 
French and the American point of 
view, with regard to the conduct of 
business and of love, pointing out the 
dangers, as he sees them, in our cus- 
toms and views. The “business wom- 
an,” in particular, is a type which is 
new to him.and of which he has made 
a special study. 

* * * 

“New Book of Essays,” by G. K. 
Chesterton, will be published this 
month. Mr. Chesterton is a literary 
critic who has won a brilliant success 
in England during the past two years. 
He has a distinctive style and a riot- 
ous gift of paradox. He is regarded as 
one of the few interesting writers in 
contemporary literature, with some- 
thing to say, and a future of golden 
possibility, and the power of compell- 
ing a jaded and tired age to listen to 
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his voice. He crashes in upon the or- 
derly scheme and the accepted wisdom 
and scatters them to the winds. Men 
are startled into attention and com- 
pelled to think. His new book contains 
essays on Charlotte Bronte, William 
Morris and his school, the optimism 
of Byron, Pope and the art of satire, 
Stevenson, Tolstoy, Savonarola, etc. 


* * x 


The following books will be pub- 
lished at an early date: “The Eternal 
Woman,” by Mrs. Dorothea Gerard; 
“A Mummer’s Wife,’ by George 
Moore; and “Modern Scientific 
Whist,” by C. D. P. Hamilton. 


*x* * * 


“Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse, 
by Dora Greenwell McChesney, is an 
episode of The Ironsides. Miss Mc- 
Chesney, well known as a contributor 
to the New York Evening Post, and 
on account of the wide circulation of 
her previous stories, has completed a 
novel that has in it the qualities de- 
manded by the representative reader 
of fiction to-day. There is a breath 
of mystery wafted from the prologue 
—which opens in New England in the 
early settling days—right through to 
the last page, where, with a flash, it 
is dispelled by masterly deftness of 
workmanship, and the reader is left 
wondering at the cleverness of plot and 
treatment. It is a story of Cromwell- 
ian times, original and bright. 

* * * 


“Out of the Heart,” by Viola Rose- 
boro, is a study of a splendid woman, 
who is pagan almost, yet warmly hu- 
man and lovable. Vella is a rare char- 
acter, spontaneous and unspoiled, who 
wins irresistibly the reader’s affection. 
The story of her short life is the story 
of a joy in living that no sorrow could 
subdue, that remained triumphant to 
the end. The scene of the novel is in 
the South, during the war and after, 
and the portrayal of the life of the time 
is well done. 


News 


Will N. Harben’s “The Substi- 
tute” will be published this month. 
In this story of the South—of a man 
who loves a woman far above him in 
social station, and finally wins her by 
his own character and ability; of the 
growth of an older man out of his re- 
morse for the past into a new day of 
hope, and the effect upon him of the 
younger man whom he has benefited— 
Mr. Harben has done the best work of 
his career thus far. The story is placed 
in Northern Georgia. 


ok * * 


Dr. Thomson J. Hudson, after a 
considerable period of retirement, is 
about to bring out another book. He 
will be remembered as the author of 
“The Law of Psychic Phenomena.” 
In his new book, “The Law of Mental 
Medicine,” his theories are even more 
bold and original, and as the subject 
is one that is exciting much wide- 
spread discussion, the sales will prob- 
ably be larger than those of his former 
book, especially among Professor 
Hudson’s extensive circle of admirers. 


* * * 


“The Old China Book,” by Mrs. N. 
Hudson Moore, will be of interest to 
China collectors. In this work she 
treats more fully of her subject than 
has been done in any former publica- 
tion, and the recent notable increase in 
the prices of the old wares covered by 
her work will give a new interest to 
an important treatise on the subject. 
Mrs. Moore treats the subject in an in- 
teresting and readable manner so as 
to attract those not necessarily experts 
or collectors. 


* * * 


“Red-Headed Gill,” a romance by 
Rye Owen, a new author, will be pub- 
lished shortly. It is said to be full of 
stirring incidents, and to hinge on the 
weird influence of a piece of Indian 
silk. 
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Mr. John T. McCutcheon, the fa- 
mous cartoonist of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, is to bring out a book of 
his drawings, under the title of “Car- 
toons by McCutcheon.” One hundred 
of his most popular pictures have been 
collected, including the “Prince 
Henry” cartoons, “The Boy in Sum- 
mer-time,” and others that have at- 
tracted attention. 


* * * 


“His Last Journey,” by Wilbur O. 
Chamberlain, consists of a most inter- 
esting series of letters by the corre- 
spondent of the Sun during the re- 
cent hostilities in China. Mr. Cham- 
berlain accompanied the allied troops to 
Pekin. He was a most brilliant news- 
paper correspondent, and these last 
letters of his, which were closed by 
his death, form an interesting docu- 


ment. 
* ok ok 


“Marjorie,” a novel by Justin Hunt- 
ly McCarthy, author of “If I Were 
King,” is announced for early publica- 
tion. It is a romantic novel of the 
best type, full of love and adventure. 
The hero is a venturesome and engag- 
ing character, but it is Marjorie herself 
who will win the affections of the read- 
ing public. 

* * * 

“Ronald Carnaquay, a Commercial 
Clergyman,” a novel on the press for 
early issue, will find many readers. 
The never-failing humor and pathos of 
a pastor’s relations with his congrega- 
tion, his trustees and some of the wom- 
en of his flock have been skillfully 
handled by the author, Mr. Bradley 
Gilman. The plot is both probable and 
interesting, just that kind of story 
which in the opinions of the members 
of every church should be read by the 
members of every other church. All 
church people are likely to enjoy it, 
and after having read it will probably 
spend a pleasant hour fitting the caps 
on their own acquaintances. One of 
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the chief interests of the story lies in 
the development of the character of 
the rector, who has been a commercial 
traveler, and who goes into the church 
for what he can get out of it. 

K * * 

“The Canterbury Pilgrims” is the 
title of a play by Percy MacKaye, 
which will be produced in March by 
Mr. Edward H. Sothern, and which 
is on the press for publication in book 
form. The play is a comedy in verse, 
with Chaucer as the central figure. A 
daring scheme well carried out in an 
original way. It will interest lovers of 
good verse as well as play-goers. 
Chaucer appears in the role of a lover 
of the Prioress whose motto Amor vin- 
cit omnia gave the poet an opportunity 
to throw a spice of mischief into the 
picture he drew of the gentle little 
lady. It is full of movement and 


poetry. 
ie 5 


Early in April there will be issued 
Mr. Irving Bacheller’s new and third 
novel, “Darrel of the Blessed Isles.” 
This book has been eagerly anticipated 
and ‘the publishers believe that it will 


be recognized as Mr. Bacheller’s 
strongest work in fiction, having a 
vital motive, strength of plot and in- 
terest of character, and written with all 
the idyllic charm which is his when he 
tells of the North Country before the 
war. Darrel, the character naming 
the book, is one of the most remark- 
able of modern creations. 


* * * 


In “The Peril and the Preservation 
of the Home,” to be published shortly, 
Mr. Jacob Riis sets forth the great and 
serious peril that besets the Ameri- 
can home, especially in the slum dis- 
tricts of our large cities. He does not 
simply tell us of the peril; he makes 
us see it. He takes us with him direct- 
ly into the heart of the New York 
slum; there we see for ourselves the 
terrible effect of overcrowding, the el- 
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bowing of tenement house against 
tenement house, the dividing up of 
rooms until buildings that were meant 
to house five families are made to do 
for ten or a dozen, the forcing of chil- 
dren upon the street to take care of 
themselves as best they may, the lack 
of all home ties, all home teaching, all 
home influences—for the home itself 
is being destroyed. This destruction 
of the home, Mr. Riis justly contends, 
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A young writer, Benjamin Brooks, 
appears in the April Scribner's with 
a description of the life “Below the 
Water Line” on a great ocean steam- 
ship. Mr. Brooks served as assistant 
to the engineer on a steamer of 12,000 
tons, and in his article he has given a 
stirring account of the romantic and 
hazardous life of the men in the engine 
and stoke holds. E. H. Sothern, the 
well-known actor, makes his appear- 
ance as a poet in this number, and 
the verses reveal the most serious side 
of Mr. Sothern, and are poetic and 
philosophic, while Frank A. Vander- 
lip’s article on “The Treasury” is the 
first popular account of the greatest 
financial influence in the modern com- 
mercial world. 


Professor Brander Matthews has 
written an interesting article on “Briti- 
cisms. of All Sorts,” which appears in 
the April number of Harper’s. Carl 
Snyder, in his paper on “Psychological 
Immunity,” gives the latest scientific 
views on how the human body fights 
disease, and Professor R. T. Ely 
writes of the social and economic side 
of Mormonism as seen to-day in Salt 
Lake City. There are eight short sto- 
ries to complete the number. 


Book News 
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is to-day the most serious menace 
threatening our national life. If the 
home is destroyed, American citizen- 
ship goes with it; if the home can be 
preserved, our nation is safe. It is a 
direful evil that threatens us, but this 
man who has practically spent his life 
in working for the betterment of the 
slum, tells us how that evil may be met 
and suggests how it may be finally 


overcome. 
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The April Century is the White 
House number, the great feature be- 
ing an article on “The Restoration of 
the White House,” by Charles Moore, 
accompanied by a series of pictures 
from original drawings by Jules 
Guerin and Alfred Brennan. There 
is also a story of Washington life en- 
titled “Valjean,” strikingly illustrated 
by Miss Charlotte Harding, and enter- 
taining articles and stories. 


William S$. Waudby, special agent 
U. S. Department of Labor, writes a 
most interesting article for the current 
number of Frank Leslie’s, the subject 
being “Children of Labor.” “The Fire 
Walkers of Fiji” are described by 
Walter Burke, F. R. P. S., and “Leo 
XIII” is the subject of an entertain- 
ing paper by Federico Paronelli. This 
number contains several good short 
stories, an Easter poem, etc. 


The Atlantic for April opens with a 
paper upon “The Functions of the 
Stock Exchange,” by C. A. Conant. 
Notable among the other papers are 
“The Makers of the Drama of To- 
Day,” by Brander Matthews; some 
hitherto unpublished correspondence 
between Emerson and Hermann Grim, 












Magazines 


edited by F. W. Holls, and a cheering 
exposition of “The Honorable Points 
of Ignorance,” by S. M. Crothers. 
Several short sketches, the usual criti- 
cisms of books, etc., complete the 
number. 


“The Practical Philanthropic Work 
of the Episcopal Church,” by Eugene 
M. Camp, is one of the important pa- 
pers in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. There is an interesting article on 
the curious customs of the Moravian 
Church as observed every Easter at 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Salem, N. C., and 
an Easter song and story by Raymond 
Browne and Frederick M. Smith. 
There is more than the usual supply 
of short fiction, including the second 
installment of Eden Phillpott’s serial. 


The complete novel in the Easter 
number of Lippincott’s is by Archi- 
bald Eyre, an English novelist of note, 
entitled “The ‘Trifler.” There are 
short stories by Edith Robinson, Flor- 
ence K. Hoffman, Elliott Flower and 
others; while the instructive papers 
are “Lafayette’s Last Visit to Amer- 
ica,” by Theodore Stanton, and Eben 
E. Rexford’s “Next Summer’s Gar- 
den.” Sketches, poems and “Walnuts 
and Wine” complete the number. 


In the current number of Outing 
Edwin Checkley begins a series of pa- 
pers on the upbuilding of the human 
machine, which will be essentially 
helpful. John Rogers deals with the 
complexities attending the formation 
of our university stroke in “How 
American Men Row;” Francis Trevel- 
yan writes on “Racing in America,” 
and Kyrle Bellew tells his story of 
sword-play among the mimes. There 
is also entertaining fiction and authori- 
tative comment. 


The opening illustrated paper in 
Munsey’s is by the Rt. Rev. C. C. 
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Grafton, entitled “The Ritual of the 
Church.” “The Friendship of Thack- 
eray and Dickens” is the subject of an 
interesting paper by George R. Miller; 
there are more than the usual number 
of short stories, while poems, new 
chapters of the serials, and miscel- 
laneous articles complete the number. 


Everybody's opens with a timely il- 
lustrated article by C. Bryson Taylor, 
the subject being “Easter in Many 
Lands.” “The First Railway Merg- 
er” is the true story of the origin of 
the community of interest idea; Henry 
C. Merwin writes about “The New 
England Farmer,” and the short sto- 
ries are by Frank Norris, Mary E. 
Wilkins-Freeman and other well- 
known writers. 


The current number of McClure’s 
opens with a paper by Adrian Kirk, 
on “Masters of Their Craft,” with il- 
lustrations by Corwin K. Liason. John 
La Farge’s article on “Hogarth” will 
interest all lovers of art, and Ida M. 
Tarbell’s “History of the Standard 
Oil Company” continues to attract at- 
tention. The short stories are by Grace 
Richmond, Empeigh Merwyn, Henry 
W. Phillips and Stewart Edward 
White. 


“An Alaskan Courtship” is a tale of 
love and adventure, by Jack London, 
which appears in the April House- 
keeper. The Boys’ and Girls’ page is 
full of sketches and puzzles; “Helps 
For Home Dressmaking” will be 
found useful to the amateur; while all 
other departments are especially help- 
ful and interesting. 


“Cyril Vane’s Wife,” by Alice Duer 
Mieler, is the opening short novelette 
in Ainslee’s. “The Old Wrecker,” an 
idyle in suspicion, is by Gouverneur 
Morris, and there are other clever tales 
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by Edgar Saltus, John Swain, Miriam 
Michelson, Eugene Wood and others. 


The Easter idea permeates the pa- 
pers of The Household for April. The 
significance. of this great festival is 
expressed in articles telling what is do- 
ing in different quarters to help the 
world; there are also articles especial- 
ly upon the Easter celebrations, and 
the practical side of the household’s 
needs are not forgotten. 


The opening article in the Cosmo- 
politan is by William R. Steward, who 
writes of “The Americanization of the 
Canadian Northwest. Of interest to 
feminine readers is the paper on 


“Grace in Woman’s Costume,” by 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2d; Bjorn- 
sterne Bjornson, the prophet-poet of 
Norway, is the subject of an interest- 
ing paper by Louise Parks Richards, 


and the fiction of the number is as en- 
tertaining as ever. 


The April issue of The Ladies’ 
World is characteristic of the Easter 
season and the awakening spring. 
“The Pursuit of the Letter,” is novel 
and amusing, by Elizabeth K. Carter; 
“The Lodestone’s Power,” by Judith 
Spencer, is concluded in this issue, and 
the short stories are “A Pot of Pinks,” 
by Hattie Whitney, and “The Resur- 
rection of Miss Aramie Snow,” by M. 
Grace Pope, a narrative of a bed-rid- 
den woman who comes to usefulness 
by overhearing some unwelcome 
truths, rather than by any miracle of 
faith, science or any other factor but 
good old-fashioned common sense. 
The cover is executed by Wm. Lin- 
coln Hudson, a New York artist. 


Among the short stories in the 
Argosy are “A Close Call,” by Garrett 
Swift; “The Standing Alibi of H. 
Stanleigh Storme,” by William H. Os- 
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borne, and “Jim Pollit’s Captive Cy- 
clone,” by George R. Chester. The 
serials continue with increasing inter- 
est, and the complete novel is by W. 
Bert Foster. 


The cover of the April Critic, which 
depicts a spring shower in the crowded 
city streets, is from a woodcut by 
Felix Vallotton, the greatest living 
master of black-and-white. In addi- 
tion to this there is an illustrated paper 
on the art of Vallotton by Mr. Chris- 
tian Brinton. This paper, which is pub- 
lished with the full consent and cour- 
teous collaboration of Vallotton, is per- 
sonal as well as critical in character. 
Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero contributes 
an extended paper entitled ‘Robert 
Louis Stevenson ; The Dramatist.” In 
this paper Mr. Pinero analyzes the dra- 
matic qualities of Stevenson’s few but 
interesting plays, and gives him just 
consideration as a brilliantly gifted but 
immature playwright. 


G. W. Orton, in the April St. Nich- 
olas tells his young readers about 
“Training for Interscholastic Ath- 
letics,” with some helpful points for 
instructors and parents as well. The 
story of “Ben,” written by H. S. Can- 
field, relates the bravery of as lov- 
able and intelligent a sheep-dog as ever 
gladdened a lonely shepherd’s life. 
Howard Pyle’s installment of “The 
Story of King Arthur and His 
Knights” gives the famous adventures 
a humorous turn, telling quaintly how 
King Arthur’s knights served him 
under protest, believing him to be 
a kitchen drudge; “The Little Brown 
Pitcher” is the story of a true incident 
of the Austro-Prussian War; Kate 
Dickenson Sweetster’s “Marooned,” 
Temple Bailey’s “The Good Fortune 
of Molly Van,” and Eleanor Gate’s 
“A Race and a Rescue” round out the 
stories of the issue. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


F books were people, “Lady 

‘Rose’s Daughter” and 

“Lovey Mary” might be 

said to be rimning a des- 

perate race in Philadelphia, 

at least, for the much-de- 

sired bay wreath of popu- 

larity. As it is, the rival 

demands they are creating is as amus- 

ing as it is remarkable. On the list of 

best-sellers “Mrs. Wiggs” continues 

to appear and probably will continue 

to appear now that “Lovey Mary” has 

arrived, for if one has not already 

made the acquaintance of “Mrs. 

Wiggs” he will not be able to resist 

hunting her up if once he meets 
“Lovey Mary.” 

Other best sellers of importance 
among fiction are “The Pit,” “The 
Captain,” “The Master of Warlock,” 
“The Blue Flower” and “The Vir- 
ginian.”’ Miscellany is headed by 
“The Letters of a “Self-Made Mer- 
chant,” ‘The Social Unrest,” just pub- 
lished, and “Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook 
Book,”’ the last seeming to have be- 
come, immediately upon its advent, a 
housewifely “indispensable.” 


At Wanamaker’s Philadelphia: 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“The Captain,” by Churchill Williams. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Circle.” by Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Master of Warlock,” by George 
Cary Eggleston. 

“The Four Feathers,” by A. E. W. Mason. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book.” 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION: 


“The Master of Appleby,” by Francis 
Lynde. . 
“Tne Captain,” by Churchill Williams. 

“The Pit.” by Frank Norris. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the ‘Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“The Battle With the Slum,’ by Jacob 
A. Riis. 
‘i “A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 


. Ely. t 
“My Dogs in the Northland,” by E. R. 
Young. 

“The Meaning of Pictures,” by John C. 
Van Dyke. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver: Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“The Master of Warlock,” by George 


Cary Eggleston. 
“The tour Feathers,” by E. A. W. Ma- 


son. 
_ “The Shadow of the Czar,” by John Carl- 
ing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“The Real Diary of a Real Boy.” 

“The Social Unrest,” by John G. Brooks. 

“The Work of Wall Street,” by S. S. 
Pratt. 

“Mont Pelee and the Tragedy of Mar- 
tinique,” by Angelo Heilprin. 

“Americans in Process,” by Robert 
Woods. 
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“EVERYMAN” 


Book News 


the FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY MORALITY PLAY 


Deeply are we indebted to Mr. 
Charles Frohman for the unusual op- 
* portunity which he has given us this 
year for witnessing the performance 
of a real morality play. “Everyman,” 
a survival of those early days when 
the English drama was yet in its in- 
fancy, is a fair representative of the 
old morality performance of the fif- 
teenth century. .A revival of this play 
was first brought about in London at 
the beginning of the present century, 
under the auspices of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society and the personal man- 
agement of Mr. Ben Greet. Later it 
was given at Oxford and other Eng- 
lish universities, after which Mr. Froh- 
man imported the entire company to 
America. 

The play is most curious in every 
particular. There is no music, no cur- 
tain; after the prologué there is a first 
scene during which the voice of God 
can be heard from behind, as the 
Father, looking down upon the world 
and seeing Everyman devoting himself 
to a life of selfish pleasure, summons 
Death and bids him thence to com- 
mand Everyman to prepare for a long 
journey. Everyman rebels, he is ro- 
bust and buoyant, he is not ready for 
the laying aside of enjoyment and the 
happiness and satisfaction of living. 
Finding rebellion useless, however, he 
inquires if he may not have a friend or 
friends to accompany him on his jour- 
ney. Scornfully Death replies that he 
may in case he can persuade them to 
go. Thereupon Everyman appeals to 
his friends Fellowship, Goodes and 
others to bear him company. But 
these fickle friends are not prepared to 
desert their pleasant existences to go 
on a pilgrimage, so they each and 


every one find some excuse. Finally 
Everyman calls upon Good Deeds, 
She is very frail and weak and though 
quite willing to lend her aid, does not 
feel equal to the hardship. She prom- 
ises, however, to send her sister, 
Knowledge. Following the advice of 
Knowledge, Everyman addresses him- 
self to Confession, who gives him Pen- 
ance. ‘Thereupon Good Deeds is 
strengthened and comes to him bring- 
ing Beauty, Strength, Discretion and 
the Five Wits. But as Everyman pro- 
ceeds on his journey he is overcome by 
weakness. Death’s trumpet sounds 
and Beauty, Strength, Discretion and 
the Five Wits all desert him, but Good 
Deeds promises to see him to safety. 
At length the inevitable grave is 
reached and Everyman descends into 
it. Then angels sing as his soul is 
borne upward to Heaven. One angel 
comes forth and speaks, after which 
the. messenger who gave the prologue 
steps out, this time in the title of Doc- 
tor, and explains the lesson which the 
play is supposed to teach. 

We can scarcely imagine anything 
more impressive or more strange. It 
is awe-inspiring and its grand lesson is 
full of intimate significance and sug- 
gestion. 

Nothing could be more opportune 
in rebuking the church for its frowns 
upon the drama than this presentation 
of “Everyman.” In the church it was 
that English drama had its origin, and 
if the church saw fit to scowl upon it 
later, yet must the church remember 
ever, that within its very walls English 
dramatic performances began, and be 
more chary, therefore, of the re- 
proaches which it heaps upon the head 
of its own protegé. 
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Albrecht Diirer. By Lena Eckenstein, 
author of “Woman Under Monasticism.” 
Illustrated. 26 pp. 18mo. 


Augustus Caesar and the Organization 
of the Empire of Rome. By John B. Firth. 
Illustrated. 365 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 545. 


Justus Falckner. Compiled from orig- 
inal documents, letters and records at home 
and abroad. By Julius Friedrich Sachse, 
Litt. D. Illustrated. 138 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 547. 


Life of James Madison, The. By Gail- 
lard Hunt. With frontispiece. 385 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Maxim Gorky. By E. J. Dillon. With 


frontispiece. 390 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 584. 


Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, The. 
By George Gissing. 293 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 573. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. The Bookman 
Biographies. With numerous illustrations. 


40 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 550. 


Tennyson: His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life. By Stapford A. Brooke, M. 


A. 509 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 549. 


Thomas Carlyle. By G. K. Chesterton 
and J. E. Hadder Williams. The Bookman 
Biographies. With numerous illustrations. 
40 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 550.- 


William Ellery Channing. By John 
White Chadwick. Mr. Chadwick’s “Theo- 
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WEW EDITION 





dore Parker” will be remembered as a 
biography of vital interest and of lasting 
value. The treatment of the life of Chan- 
ning is similar and will engage the atten- 
tion of readers and students of the anti- 
slavery conflict, for Channing’s relation to 
this subject abounded in dramatic interest 
and had an individuality which is care- 
fully brought out. Of more immediate im- 
portance is his prophetic attitude with 
reference to the liberality of the sects and 
the problems of sociology and philanthropy. 
The main intention is to exhibit Channing’s 
vital criticism of our present tendencies and 
his encouragement to our higher aspira- 
tions. With frontispiece. 448 pp. I2mo. 
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Home Floriculture. By Eben E. Rex- 
ford. This book has been written from the 
author’s’. life-long personal experience 
among flowers, and not from theory. Ev- 
ery detail in the principles and practice of 
plant growth and management is concisely, 
clearly; and minutely explained, and yet 
there is not an umnecessary line in the 
book. It treats on the soil for plants in 
pots, potting, watering plants, insects and 
how to fight them, care of house plants 
during summer, fertilizers, diseases of 
plants, winter precautions, dormant plants, 
appliances for the amateur’s use, small 
greenhouses. Very complete lists and de- 
scriptions of plants best adapted to window 
culture are given, also of the best outdoor 
annuals, hardy perennials, shrubs and plants 
for various purposes. Illustrated. 295 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Woman’s Hardy Garden, A. By Helena 
Rutherford Ely. Written near New York, 
illustrated by photographs, this volume 
takes up the open air garden with careful 
instructions as to its proportion, selection 
of plants, their cost, distribution of plan, 
and cultivation through the year. The 
plants selected are of the simpler sort, and 
the work is written for women who ex- 
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pect to do a large share of the work, either 
themselves or under close personal super- 
vision. Unlike most such works, it assumes 
a small income, a small garden, and the 
simpler effects of horticulture. With il- 
lustrations from photographs taken in the 
author’s garden by Professor C. F. Chand- 
ler. 206 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


Elsie’s Winter Trip. By Martha Finley, 
author of “Elsie Dinsmore,” etc. This is a 
new “Elsie” book, the perennially popular 
stories written by Miss Finley. It has but 
few new features, the oppressive “good- 
ness” and “sweetness” so characteristic of 
these books is all there. It is a question 
whether or not such rosy-hued views of life 
and so improbable, is good for the youthful 
mind. With frontispiece. 270 pp. I2mo. 


Emblemland. By John Kendrick Bangs 
and Charles Raymond Macauley. A non- 
sense book, one of the many successors of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” in which Rollo, 
still a most unconscionable prig, enters em- 
blem land and meets in life the singular 
properties of the caricatures of the day, 
Uncle Sam, John Bull and all the rest. 
There are illustrations, there is a text which 
is intended to be humorous and there is the 
usual array of pertinent and impertinent 
morals. 164 pp. I2mo. 


Posy Ring, The. A book of verse for 
children, chosen and classified by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. This is a-companion volume to 
“Golden Numbers.” It is a compilation 
carefully made of verses for children, chosen 
by Mrs. Wiggin and a colleague. The book 
is attractively bound in red and gold and 
designed not only to interest the little ones, 
but to aid in the cultivation of a good and 
refined poetic taste. 273 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. A republication of 
the first edition of the “Lays,” edited by 
Oliphant Smeaton. Notes and side-heads 
appear throughout the edition by him. The 
former carefully explain allusions and his- 
torical references. The Temple Classics. 
With frontispiece. 160 pp. 32mo. 


Light of China, The. The Tao Teh King 
of Lao Tsze, 605-504 B. C. By I. W. 
Heysinger, author of “Solar Energy,” etc, 
165 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 554. 


Rubaiyat of Umar Khaiyam, The. Done 
into English from the French of J. B. 
Nicholas. By Frederick Baron Corvo, to- 
gether with a reprint of the French text. 
With an introduction by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. The translation into French which 
J. B. Nicholas made, with a vigorous 
English translation on the opposite side of 
the page. A sympathetic preface by Nathan 
Haskell Dole opens the volume. 464 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Cooking in Old Creole Days. By Celes- 
tine Eustis. With an introduction by S. 
Wier Mitchell. A most admirable sum- 
mary of the method of creole cooking re- 
cipes, some presented in French, and all 
written with intelligence, and with an easy 
knowledge of the entire subject.  LIllus- 
trated. 129 pp. I2mo. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book. A manial 
of housekeeping. By Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
author of “Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook 
Book,” etc. Illustrated. 7or pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 585. 
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Iris. A drama in five acts. By Arthur 


W. Pinero. Illustrated. 224 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 579. 


Midsummer Nights’ Dream, A. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. This edition affords 
us a glimpse of Shakespeare in his au- 
thentic setting. It is compiled from the 
first folio edition, that of 1623, and gives 
us the play in its more archaic form, just 
as we have Chaucer and Spencer in the 
original. The spelling and punctuation are 
as they were in the first folio text, being 
thus free from the editorial changes of three 
centuries. There are.copious notes and a 
lucid introduction, the whole forming a 
unique and valuable edition. With frontis- 
piece. 216 pp. I2mo. 
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New Books and New Editions 


New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Furness. This is a re- 
vised edition of the Macbeth volume, the 
second in the great Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare. It is the first volume in the 
work to bear the name of Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr., in collaboration with that of 
Horace Howard Furness, his distinguished 
father. The notes have all been revised 
and brought to date. The text follows the 
first folio and a collation of texts is in- 
cluded in the volume. Vol II, Macbeth. 
New edition. With frontispiece. 555 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 
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Barnes’ Elementary History of the 
United States. Told in biographies by 
James Baldwin. This is a completely re- 
written issue of a useful text book. It is 
clear and comprehensive and interestingly 
put, telling the story of our nation in a 
series of biographies of important men. II- 
lustrated. 358 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Barnes’ School History of the United 
States. Being a revision of “A Brief His- 
tory of the United States.” By Joel Dor- 
man Steele, Ph. D., and Esther Baker 
Steele. This is a thoroughly modernized 
edition of a very valuable school history. 
Prominence has particularly been given to 
industrial and social development and 
teachers who have used older editions with 
such success for years will welcome this 
up-to-date and attractive issue. Illustrated. 
370 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Botany All the Year Round. A practi- 
cal text book for schools. By E. F. An- 
drews. These lessons are so arranged that 
each subject is taken up at just the same 
time of year when the material for it is most 
abundant. In this way the study can be 
carried on all the year round. Botanical 
terms are introduced only as required. The 
pupil is led to make accurate observations 
and from them to deduce safe conclusions. 
206 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Boy On a Farm, A. At work and at 
play. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by Clifton 
‘Johnson. With an introduction by Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. Intended for third grade sup- 
plementary reading, this book presents two 
stories in new form. ‘The ethical discus- 
sions and explanations have been largely 
eliminated, and, thus revised, these stories 
are suited to hold the interest of young 
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readers and to do excellent work in training 
youthful instincts naturally and healthfully. 
Illustrated. 182 pp. 12mo. 


Commercial German. By Arnold Kut- 
ner. This book is adapted for use in com- 
mercial schools and in commercial courses 
of high schools, and is the first to introduce 
American students to a foreign language 
by means of its commercial vocabulary. A 
vocabulary and a list of strong, mixed and 
irregular verbs complete the book. 404 pp. 
I2mo. 


Course in Botany and Pharmacognosy, 
A. By Henry Kraemer, Ph. D. The pres- 
ent book has been especially designed by 
Professor Kraemer, who is Professor of 
Botany and Pharmacognosy as well as Di- 
rector of the Microscopical Laboratory in 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, to be 
used in connection with his lectures. But 
we find it also intended as a book to be 
employed in a laboratory course. Its open- 
ing chapters consist of a treatment of the 
morphology of vegetable drugs. This por- 
ticn of the work is technical and learned 
and suited for a student or specialist only. 
But the later chapters on Pharmacognosy, 
treating in two separate sections of crude 
vegetable drugs and powdered vegetable 
drugs are of more general use and interest. 
The plates at the back of the book are par- 
ticularly valuable to those dealing with the 
subject. Illustrated with plates from orig- 
inal drawings by the author. 324 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


General History Way Marks. By 
Charles C. Boyer, author of “Concrete 
Psychology,” etc. An attempt to condense 
into a single small volume an outline of 
universal history so that the entire succes- 
sion is given in 192 pages in large type. As 
a result, while there can be little dispute 
as to the statement of facts, the entire work 
is so condensed as to suggest serious dif- 
ficulty in the acquirement of the facts by a 
sheer effort of memory. I2mo. 


Language Lessons. By J. W. Sewell. 
These lessons are simple and practical, pre- 
senting a great variety of material and in- 
troducing the elements of grammar in an 
easy and untechnical way. The book has 
many dictation exercises, picture stories, in- 
formation lessons, descriptive outlines, and 
unfinished stories to be completed by the 
pupil; and gives also exercises in letter 
writing. 160 pp. I2mo. 


Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage 
Par Chateaubriand. Edited with notes 
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and vocabulary. By James D. Brunner. 
This edition of the work of one of the 
French romanticists is prepared for rapid 
reading in the first year of the course. The 
notes, while brief and to the point, explain 
all proper names. geographical, historical 
and legendary allusions, and give the equiv- 
alents of idiomatic expressions. 96 Pn. 
I2mo. 


Pennsylvania. By William W. Rupert. 
A summary geographical description of 
Pennsylvania, which tells in brief shape, 
well adapted to sub-high school or ad- 
vanced grammar grades, the conditions of 
the State, its industries and its development. 
Tables and a list of authorities close the 
book, which is far above usual discussion 
of such subjects. Tarr and McMurry 
Geographies. Supplementary volume. II- 
lustrated. 94 pp. Appendixed. I2mo 


School Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, A. By W. M. Baskerville and J. 
W. Sewell. This is scholarly as well as 
practical, offering a clear and simple pre- 
sentation of the study. The exercises are 
numerous and the illustrative sentences 
carefully chosen. The book is limited 
strictly to the essentials of grammar, and 
is therefore brief, yet at the same time 
covers the ground completely. 204 pp. In- 
dexed. iI2mo. 


Selections from Latin Prose Authors 
for Sight Reading. By Susan Braley 
Franklin and Ella Catherine Greene. This 
book contains material for students in the 
last year of a college preparatory course or 
in the Freshman year in college, and is de- 
signed to test and to increase by exercise 
their power to read Latin. Accordingly, 
passages have been chosen in which the 
difficulties of syntax, order and vocabulary 
are fairly typical. The seventy-five selec- 
tions, varying in length from half a page to 
two pages, have been taken from Cesar’s 
Civil War, the less familiar Orations of 
Cicero, and the narrative and descriptive 
parts of Cicero’s Essays. 80 pp. 12mo. 


Special Method in the Reading of Com- 
plete English Classics in the Grades of 
the Common School. By Charles Mc- 
Murry. This appeal for the use of the best 
of literature in the grades of the common 
school proposes, instead of the reading book, 
the use of works in literature to be read 
complete, a list being given for the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, with 
teachers’ books from which selections can 
be made. The discussion of the subject 
aims to lead the teacher to seek to stimu- 
late the pupil by acting as a sort of sign 


board, of the duties and excellencies of the 
work which is read. The selection is 
throughout good, and the method proposed, 
while didactic and inclined to look upon 
literature as something which can be in- 
stilled in the child mind, has the sound 
view that works of literature need to be 
read as a whole in order to be useful as a 
part of education. 246 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Ten Thousand Words Often Mispro- 
nounced. By William Henry C. Phyfe, 
author of ‘The School Pronouncer,” etc. 
A revised but enlarged work which first ap- 
peared in 3889 and has since run through 
fifty-nine editions. It is a most useful com- 
pend, not altogether consistent in its au- 
thorities, but adopting a compromise be- 
tween the extreme English and the Web- 
sterian pronunciation. In general, however, 
it leans to the latter pronunciation, which 
combines the adoption by recent English 
authorities of much of Webster’s pronun- 
ciation with the changes which were re- 
corded by Smart. 660 pp. 16mo. 
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Exits and Entrances. By Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, author of “South Sea Idyls.” 
Mr. Stoddard in this book gives personal 
reminiscences of interesting literary figures, 
like Kingsley, George Eliot, Stevenson, 
Bret Harte, and Mark Twain; writes prose 
poems of travels as fascinating as Heine’s 
“Reisebilder;” or treats his experiences 
in the form of half-fiction and half-essay. 
With frontispiece. 375 pp. 1I2mo. 


Happiness. Essays on the Meaning of 
Life. By Carl Hilty. Translated by Fran- 
cis Greenwood Peabody. The philosophy 
of life which Professor Hilty teaches is 
wrought out of large experience, both of 
academic and political affairs, and that 
which draws readers to the author is his 
capacity to maintain in the midst of im- 
portant duties of public service and scien- 
tific activity an unusual detachment of de- 
sire and an interior quietness of mind. 149 
pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Our Neighbors. By Ian ~-Maclaren, au- 
thor of “Kate Garnegie,” etc. In this we 
are shown how “His Majesty Baby” sub- 
jugated a ’busful of people; how “modest” 
a distinguished “scholar” may be; the de- 
scription of “our boy” is inimitable; and 
“the restless American” must acknowledge 
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the truthfulness of his likeness, droll as it 
is. Many other characters appear and are 
admirably treated. 341 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Anna of the Five Towns. By Arnold 
Bennett, author of “The Grand Babylor 
Hotel,” etc. 360 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 562. 


Before the Dawn. By Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler. The scene of this story is laid in 
Richmond just before the surrender of that 
city showed the Confederacy to be totter- 
ing to its fall; and the figures of Jefferson 
Davis, his Cabinet, and several of the 
Southern generals loom large in the story. 
The contrasting pictures of the brilliant 
social gaiety of Richmond and the grim, 
bloody battlefield of the Wildnerness are 
impressive; while the love story centres in 
the resourceful heroine, suspected of being 
a Union spy, and her ardent worshiper, 
Captain Robert Prescott, C. S. A. 372 pp. 
I2mo. 


Better Sort, The. By Henry James. 


429 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 557. 


By the Ramparts of Jezreel. By Arnold 


Davenport. 388 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 562. 


Chameleon, The. By James Weber 
Linn, author of “The Second Generation.” 
418 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 568. 


Coin of Edward VII, A. By Fergus 
Hume, author of “The Mystery of A Han- 
som Cab,” etc. A mysterious yacht, a Hun- 
garian princess, a gossiping widow, a silent 
London lodger, an inheritance, a Scotland 
Yard detective, a stranger who settles in 
the neighborhood, all these and many other 
men, women and things appear in this story. 
The clew is like a compass; it points in 
all directions, according to the momentary 
magnetic pole of suspicion, until at last it 
turns to the point whence it started, and 
the murderer, who has quietly stayed at 
home, is cornered. It is all old, but it is 
often amusing. Mr. Hume’s ingenuity fills 
these pages so acceptably and plausibly, the 
strain on the credulity not being too great 
for those who read for amusement only, 
and are therefore willing not to look too 
closely. A mystery solved is dear to the 
human heart and mind. The Scotland Yard 
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detective, who probably has had trouble 
with them in his career, has a bitter dislike 
of Irish-Americans, but, though one of 
them is concerned in the case, the criminal 
himself is a Fosco-like Anglo-Saxon. II- 
lustrated. 285 pp. 12mo—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


Daughter of the Pit, A. By Margaret 


Doyle Jackson. 351 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 567. 


Dwellers in the Mist. By Norman Mac- 
lean. Two short novelettes and nine short 
stories whose scene is laid in the Hebrides. 
The first of the shorter tales, “Dileas,” 
takes up the religious life of the islands, 
the last “Strugglers in the Mist,” its eco- 
nomic conditions. The short stories are on 
the personal side of the life of the islanders 
told with sympathy, intimate knowledge 
and much attention to the isolated environ- 
ment of the Hebrides. 284 pp. I2mo. 


Filigree Ball, The. Being a full account 
of the solution of the mystery concerning 
the Jeffrey-Moore affair. By Anna Kathe- 
rine Green, author of the “Leavenworth 
Case.” With frontispiece by C. M. Relyea. 
418 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 565. 


Flower of the Dust. By John Oxenham, 
author of “God’s Prisoner,” etc. 493 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 565. 


From a Thatched Cottage. By Eleanor 
G. Hayden, author of “Travels Round Our 
Village.” It is a story of English middle- 
class life, telling of two neighboring fami- 
lies and a sombre shadow which hung 
over them. This tragedy occurs in the 
early pages of the book, but its influence— 
hidden and terrible—is skilfully traced out 
to the third generation. Against the secret 
cloud shines out the loves of the boy and 
girl, the innocent victims of the curse. The 
end is logical and effective. The author has 
the gift of describing country life and 
things with truth. 309 pp. I2mo. 


From the Unvarying Star. By Ellsworth 
Lawson, author of “Euphrasyne and Her 
Golden Book.” The scene of this novel is 
laid in Yorkshire, the author’s home. The 
hero is a young minister who brings to his 
parish his sister, who has committed a grave 
social fault. He conceals her story, and is 
slandered by an evil-minded deacon. The 
heroine of the story is the girl he loves. 
The book is not a tragedy. though it has 
all the elements of a tragedy in the opening. 
It is far removed from the problem novel 
in its unconventionality, its freshness of 
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insight, and its glimpses into experience. 
There is an element of passion in the au- 
thor’s work underlying a genuine religious 
feeling. 292 pp. I2mo. 


Gold Wolf, The. 
361 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 560. 


By Max Pemberton. 


Grey Wig, The. By I. Zangwill, author 
of “Children of the Ghetto,” etc. 563 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 578. 


Handicapped Among the Free. By 
Emma Raynor, author of “True to Serve,” 
etc. A story of love and patience and pain, 
and victory in defeat. It tells of real strug- 
gles of real American men and women. It 
proves that there is such a thing as the 
black man’s burden—the burden of other 
men’s prejudices and the _ disabilities 
caused by long years of degradation. That 
this burden presses most heavily upon the 
thor has tried to show in this story, which 
gives a picture of Southern life as it is 
to-day; and if the incidents in their very 
simplicity send a thrill to the heart of the 
more highly developed of the race, the au- 
reader, it is because there is pathos in the 
life of the black man. 376 pp. I2mo. 


In Picadilly. By Benjamin Swift. 264 
pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 560. 


In the Garden of Charity. By Basil 
King, author of “Let Not man Put Asun- 
der.” 320 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 558. 


John Percyfield. By C. Hanford Hen- 
derson. This book presents a love story in 
setting of discursive prose. The scene is 
laid partly in Switzerland and partly in 
America. At a chateau upon the shore of 
Lake Geneva the reader meets a group of 
interesting and attractive people, and his 
sympathies are presently engaged by an 
idyllic love affair. 382 pp. 1I2mo. 


Lees and Leaven. A New York Story 
of To-day. By Edward W. Townsend. 229 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 559. 


Letters of an Actress. We do not know 
who this actress is who writes her autobi- 
ography in letters. We are told, however, 
that she is an actress and a successful one. 
And we are convinced by a reading of her 
book that she has a personality. She has 
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accomplished quite a clever and interesting 
story. full of humorous touches and girlish 
idyllic love affair. 382 pp. 12mo. 


Lieutenant-Governor, The. By Guy 
Wetmore Carryl. This story of the present 
day deals with with a strained situation 
between the forces of labor and those of 
law and order in the imaginary state of 
Alleghenia. The principal character, John 
Barclay, Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
becomes, by a series of dramatic circum- 
stances, the instrument by which the com- 
monwealth is rescued, at the most critical 
moment, from impending disgrace and dis- 
aster. The novel, while not actually siding 
against the labor party, is a strong ar- 
raignment of its self-interested leaders with 
socialistic tendencies. 269 pp. I2mo. 


By Mrs. Wilfrid 
303 


Light Behind, The. 
Ward, author of “One Poor Scruple.” 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 558. 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice, au- 
thor of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
Illustrated. 197 pp. 16mo. 

See review, page 555. 


Making of a Marchioness, The. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of “A 
Lady of Quality,” etc. A reprint in cheap 
form of a novel which first appeared in 
1901, dealing with English upper class life. 
Illustrated. 187 pp. 1I2mo. 


Marty. By John Strange Winter. A 
close, interesting, brilliant study of the life 
of the upper stratum of lower English so- 
ciety, describing how a young woman, the 
daughter of a maid who had passed on 
from her work in a great house to the busi- 
ness of selling the second-hand clothes of 
great ladies brought to her by other maids, 
to ladies who wanted to be dressed like 
imitation great ladies without paying for 
it, manages to introduce her daughter to a 
new social stratum in London. The work 
has a light, strong touch and a most suc- 
cessful habit of saying what the author in- 
tended to say and what it amuses the reader 
to know. 338 pp. I2mo. 


Mary North. 


339 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 568. 


By Lucy Rider Meyer. 


Mrs. McPiggs of the Very Old Scratch. 
A half grown novel bv Frank C. Voorhies, 
author of “Love Letters of an Irishwoman,” 
etc. A burlesque of a familiar novel, which 
has had a large sale, and which exaggerates 
the same form of humor. 29 pp. 12mo. 
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Nova Solyma, the Ideal City; or, Jerus- 
alem Regained. An anonymous romance 


attributed to John Milton. With introduc- 
tion, translation, literary essays and a biblio- 
graphy by the Rev. Walter Begley. The 
romance, written evidently in the time of 
Charles I, has been discovered by the Rev. 
Walter Begley and by him attributed to 
Tohn Milton. We have here an edition of 
the work supplemented by introduction 
notes and essays from Dr. Begley’s pen. 
The romance itself is simple enough as far 
as the leading incidents go, but the side 
issues are countless. There are many ad- 
ventures with robbers and pirates. The 
course of true love had never so many bar- 
riers to stop its flow as found in “Nova 
Solyma.” The Rev. Walter Begley, whose 
Miltonian lore is profound, tells us that 
the great master “had an emotional nature 
which he severely kept in subjection from 
his youth up.” He had, however, never 
forgotten “the mysterious and beautiful 
foreign face which bent over him as he lay 
asleep beneath a tree on a summer’s day 
in Cambridge.” Search you for a new. hero- 
ine? Then fall straight away with the 
shades of Philippina, for she may have for- 
gotten Joseph by this time. As you reach 
the last pages of “Nova Solyma” you must 
needs think that there are few Latinists 
who could have translated the volume with 
such grace and even vivacity as has the 
Rev. Walter Begley. But as to whether 
or not Milton was the original author, that 
is another matter. 2 vols. 8vo—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


By Dwight Tilton, 
Illustrations 
I2mo. 


On Satan’s Mount. 
author of “Miss Petticoats.” 
by Charles H. Stephens. 459 pp. 
See review, page 563. 


Poorhouse Lark, The. By Mary B. Wil- 
ley. The scenes are laid in rural parts, 
and the traits of the true hearted, honest 
country folk are made attractive. Dr. Snell, 
a typical country doctor, is a strong charac- 
ter. A more unique, yet brave,“cind and 
loyal personality than that of “Crazy Luce” 
could rarely be found. 222 pp. 1I2mo. 


Putnam Place. By Grace Lathrop Col- 
lin. The story of a small town. “Putnam 
Place” is a neighborhood where the dwell- 
ers are intimately acquainted and live in a 
rather exclusive circle. Everybody knows 
every one else and the small happenings of 
the town become significant in the writer’s 
skillful hands. The author shows that she 
knows well the new section which she has 
exploited. 261 pp. 12mo. 


Robin Brilliant. By Mrs. Henry Dud- 
eney, author of “Spindle and Plough,” etc. 
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“Robin Brilliant,” the heroine of this story, 
is a woman in whom the two instincts are 
at an equipose, one of those women who 
find a sort of sensuous pleasure in pro- 
longing indefinitely the suspense of court- 
ship. The result is, she holds her lover 
off month after month, until the other 
woman comes and she loses him. In addi- 
tion to the love story, Mrs. Dudeney gives 
an admirable picture of village life. 398 
pp. I2mo. 


Six Trees. By Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, author of “The Portion of Labor,” etc. 
Illustrated. 207 pp. 16mo. 

See review, page 566. 


Social Cockatrice, The. By Frederick W. 
Eldridge. 412 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 566. 


Socialist and the Prince, The. By Mrs. 
Fremont Older. Frontispiece by Harrison 
Fisher. 309 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 560. 


Southerners, The. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. This love ‘story is brought into 
sharp relief against a background of fight- 
ing on both land and sea. The scenes for 
most part are laid in and off Mobile during 
the Civil War, both the hero and heroine 
being natives of that city. IIllustrated. 408 
pp. I2mo. 


Spoilsmen, The. By Elliott Flower, au- 
thor of “Policeman Flynn,” etc. 324 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 567. 


Squireen, The. By Shan F. Bullock. The 
story of a‘ self-indulgent young Irishman, 
who, finding himself in difficulties, throws 
over his true love and marries for money: 
of the unhappy result and his tragic death. 
288 pp. 12mo.—London Academy and Lit- 
erature. 


Star Dreamer, The. By Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle, authors of “The Pride of Jen- 
nico,” etc. With frontispiece. 375 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 580. 


Tales of the Spinner. By Jerome Dou- 
cet. Done into English by T. O. Guen. 
This volume-is in full bronze cloth with 
a backing of vellum and a cover design 
in gold by Alfred Garth Jones, who also 
contributes the illustrations to the text and 
the border designs which run through the 
volume. The pictures and reading matter 
are in burnt sienna, while the marginal’ 
decorations which surround them are in a 
variety of colors which seem by comparison 
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with the central plate to give it various 
hues. In character the pictures are partly 
symbolical and partly actual illustrations 
of the text. The marginal designs from 
one end of the book to the other seem to 
run through almost the entire gamut of line 
chronology—from the conventional reeds of 
the Egyptians to the acacia leaves and gar- 
ments of the Greeks, to the spirals of the 
early French artists, down to the inventions 
in vine entanglement by Walter Crane. 
8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Tar-Heel Baron, A. By Mabell Shippie 
Clarke Pelton. With illustrations by Ed- 
ward Stratton Holloway. 354 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 564. 


Tito. 
hor of “Hester Blair.” 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 563. 


By William Henry Carson, au- 
Frontispiece. 363 


True Love. By Edith Wyatt. This study 
of a Chicago prig, two young women and 
Chicago life, is full of a vivid and acidu- 
lous study of “society” in the Western city, 
where most of its action takes place. 288 
pp. I2mo. 


Truth. By Emile Zola. Translated by 


Ernest A. Vizetelly. 506 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 583- 


Turquoise Cup, and the Desert, The. 


By Arthur Cosslett Smith. Illustrated. 


209 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 582. 


Unofficial. By Hon. Mrs. W. R. D. 
Forbes. Personages of high degree per- 
vade the pages of “Unofficial,” and “the 
richest and rankiest of them all,” are so 
affably “Tom,” “Helen,” “Charlie,” that we 
feel ourselves quite of their circle—which 
puts us in good humor to begin with. The 
romance is rather obvious and thin; some 
of the talk is good, but some coruscates 
with an effort, and we recognize therein 
certain ancient witticisms. As usual, a 
clever villain is downed by a cleverer wo- 
man, while another obligingly dies—under 
most suspicious circumstances, by the bye 
—in the very nick of time. The unraveling 
of the plot, however, is not without in- 
genuity, turning upon an, innocent but 
damning card up the sleeve of the hero. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 275 
pp. I2mo. Paper.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 

Veronica. By Martha W. Austin. 256 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 578. 
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Whaleman’s Wife, A. By Frank T. Bul- 
len, author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 
etc. This story reminds one, in its plot, 
of Clark Russell. Its hero is a Vermont 
farm hand, whose sweetheart falls in love 
with a swarthy Portuguese skipper, who 
visits the village and who takes Priscilla 
away with him.- Ramo Da Silva, his name 
is, and he is described as about the hard- 
est specimen of a skipper that ever set sail 
from New Bedford. Cruelty is his delight; 
he finds peculiar joy in beating his men 
about the head, in working them to the 
limit of endurance, and the only time he is 
thoroughly happy is when he is at work on 
a school of whales. Of course he is brutal 
to Priscilla, whom he has taken with him, 
and she, who had a fine high spirit of her 
own, soon became a listless, apathetic 
drudge. The author is at his best in his 
descriptions of the taking of the whales, 
many pictures of which he gives. Through- 
out the book Mr. Bullen is constantly 
preaching at his readers the value of Chris- 
tianity at sea. What he has to say on this 
subject is undoubtedly true, and, presented 
in another form, might be valuable, but it 
is largely out of place in a novel. With 
six illustrations. 372 pp. 12mo.—Indian- 
apolis News. 


Youth and Two Other Stories. By Jos- 
eph Conrad, author of “The Children of the 
Sea,” etc. 381 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 557. 
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O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portugal. 
Edited by John Lomas. This is the twelfth 
publication of a familiar guide to Spain, 
written by one of the two best authorities 
on the subject nearly half a century ago, 
follows the plan of its many previous edi- 
tions, descriptive rather than minutely ex- 
pository, as is its rival, “Murray’s Guide,” 
based on Fordiguida work. A preface gives 
the usual introductory articles on Spain, 
its art and history, and the work is arranged 
alphabetically by places. 555 pp. Indexed. 
I2 mo. 


Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist 
in Europe, A. By W. J. Rolfe. This 
Satchel Guide was first issued in 1872. It 
is organized on the basis of the “One con- 
tinuous route,” which includes what would 
once have been called “The Grand Tour,” 
as there is little of Germany on one side 
and nothing of Spain on the other. Its 
last revision was in 1900. It is written 
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from the standpoint of the American, and 
has most useful hints for the ignorant, with 
maps, some little of the information of the 
guide books, but briefly a sketch of the 
needed facts instead. Revised annually. 
With maps. 2094 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
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Birth of Berea College. A story of 
Providence. By John A. R. Rogers. With 
an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
An account of the founding of Berea Col- 
lege in Eastern Kentucky before the war, 
an institution maintained since for the pur- 
pose of educating the poor whites. The 
work has been done under great difficulty 
and discouragement, supported by a direct 
and simple trust in God, whose record is 
given simply, but with mingled faith and 
enthusiasm. There are many processed 
photographs. 174 pp. 16mo. 


Doukhobors, The. By Joseph Elkingten. 
This is an authoritative account of the 
emigration to and settlement in Canada of 
this strange and interesting people by one 
who has himself participated in and aided 
the movement. The book is liberally illus- 
trated, principally with pictures taken by 
the author. It has also a series of maps, 
covering the Doukhobor country in Russia, 
as well as their settlements in Canada. 
228 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Great Boer War, The. By Arthur Conan 
Doyle, author of “The Hound of the Bas- 
kervilles,” etc. The additions which bring 
this volume up to its present size, and make 
it practically the first complete work on 
the subject, include all data which recent 
investigation has proved worthy of accep- 
tance. There are many new maps, and the 
edition is printed from absolutely new 
plates. Revised and enlarged edition. 425 
pp. 8vo. 


Great Marquise. Life and Times of 
Archibald, 8th Earl and 1st (and only) 
Marquess of Argyll. (1607-1661.) By John 
Willcock, B. D., author of “A Shetland 
Minister of the 18th Century,” etc. Mr. 
Willcock tries to do too much, ahd though 
we may feel obliged to him for some new 
light thrown on an obscure topic, we are 
forced to think that the Duke of Argyll 


will never be considered as “the noble pa- 
thetic figure of the Champion of the Cove- 
nant.” We only wish that Argyll could 
“stand out again in bright and living col- 
ors.” Credit at least is due the author for 
his efforts to reinstate Argyll. whose fate 
it was to have his head cut off. Illustrated. 
388 pp. Indexed. 8vo. N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


History of the British Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century, A. By Marcus R. P. 
Dorman, M. A. Vol. I. From the com- 
mencement of the war with France to the 
death of Pitt. 1793-1805. With six photo- 
gravures. 401 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 575. 


Social Germany in Luther’s Time. Be- 
ing the memoirs of Bartholomew Sastrow, 
translated by Albert D. Vandam, with an 
introduction by Herbert A. L. Fisher. With 
illustrations. 338 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 574. 
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AND ADDRESSES 


Dictum of Reason on Man’s Immortal- 
ity or Divine Voices Outside of the Bible, 
The. By Rev. David Gregg, D. D., author 
of “Our Best Moods,” etc. Two addresses, 
one of which sums up the utterances of 
various men in the past in regard to im- 
mortality, and the other discusses the prob- 
ability of immortality from analogy, de- 
ducing from the permanency of all physical 
phenomena known to man, the probability 
that the spiritual phenomena in his con- 
sciousness will also be permanent. 73 pp. 
16mo. 


Meaning of Pictures, The. By John C. 
Van Dyke, author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” 
etc. These lectures, delivered at Columbia 
University by a master in the field with 
which they deal, discuss truth in painting, 
the personal element, the imagination of the 
artist, pictorial pictures, the decorative 
quality and subject in painting. These are 
all presented with a wide knowledge and 
penetrating capacity for expressing the 
phase before the critic and a _ singular 
power in exposition. Taken together, they 
constitute a very useful manual of current 
criticism, written in a catholic spirit, and 
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phrased with the accuracy of the scholar. 
With illustrations. 161 pp. I2mo. 


Phillips Brooks. By William Lawrence, 
D. D. This volume brings out the great 
preacher's more permanent contributions 
to the religious thought and life of the 
time. It is a sketch of his theological po- 
sition, of his attitude towards the intellec- 
tual and spiritual movements of the nine- 
teenth century, of the leading features of 
his own thought, and of his relations to the 
Church. It was delivered as an address 
from the pulpit of Phillips Brooks in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, January 23d, 1903, by 
his successor as Bishop, at a commemora- 
tive service held by the two dioceses in the 
State of Massachusetts, on the tenth anni- 
versary of the death of their late Bishop. 
51 pp. I2mo. 


Waves and Ripples in Water, Air and 
Ether. By J. A. Fleming, M. A. A series 
of Christmas lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. These 
waves, usually on physics, are intended to 
place in popular form the existing state 
of knowledge, and are presented by authori- 
ties of the first rank. The present volume 
carries in continuous description wave mo- 
tion in water, in the air, in sound, in music, 
electrical oscillations, and the vibrations 
which take shape in light, in Herz waves, 
and in other oscillations of the ether. The 
book condenses in a form simple enough 
for a well grown child much information 
which will be altogether new to most adults, 
and will clear up a large number of points 
at present unfamiliar even to well-read 
persons. Illustrated. 292 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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Few of Hamilton’s Letters, A. Edited 
by Gertrude Atherton, author of “The Con- 
queror,” etc. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, 
who has already written a semi-romantic 
biography of Alexander Hamilton, “The 
Conqueror,” has selected from the three oc- 
tavo volumes which make up his published 
correspondence, these letters which furnish 
a more or less continuous history and com- 
ment on his life from 1771 to 1804, closing 
with the letters which preceded the duel 
in which he lost his life. The selection is 
well-made from a very wide range of cor- 
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respondence. The letters furnish side lights 
on the early life of Hamilton, the Revolu- 
tionary period, and his later work as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and while in the 
practice of law. A preface and appendix 
record most interesting facts in regard 
to the birth of Alexander Hamilton and the 
relation which his mother, a divorced wo- 
man, sustained to his father, now first dis- 
covered. With portratis. 277 pp. 12mo. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


Clinical Treatises on the Pathology and 
Therapy of Disorders of Metabolism and 
Nutrition. By Prof. Dr. Carl von Noorden. 
A study of kidney diseases from the point 
of the practitioner rather than of the clin- 
ician. The work is a translation of the brief 
treatise issued by its author, who is physi- 
cian-in-chief to the City Hospital in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. Authorized American 
Edition. Part II, Nephritis. 112 pp. 12mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Economics of Forestry. A reference 
book for students of political economy and 
professional and lay students of forestry. 
By Bernhard E. Fernow. Dr. Fernow has 
unusual qualifications for this work. For- 
estry is the profession in which he was 
trained in the forestry schools and Govern- 
ment forests of his native Germany. He is 
familiar with the exhaustive treatises on the 
subject with which the German press has 
been most prolific. As chief of the Division 
of Forestry in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and director of the 
New York State College of Forestry in 
Cornell University, it has been his duty to 
study, write and speak on this subject un- 
interruptedly for many years, so he came 
to the composition of this “reference book 
for students of political economy and pro- 
fessional and lay students of forestry” with 
full and abundant preparation. and he treats 
the subject with the confident tone of the 
master. One rises from the perusal of the 
book with the conviction that forest repro- 
duction can no more be left profitably to 
chance or nature than crop reproduction. 
507 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 
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How to Make Money. Edited by Kath- 
arine Newbold Birdsall. This book con- 
tains more than eighty detailed suggestions 
to untrained women for adding to their in- 
come. All the ideas are drawn from actual 
experience, and in consequence they at- 
tracted much attention when published seri- 
ally. A number of women are now suc- 
cessfully working out the ideas thus 
brought to their notice. 249 pp. I2mo. 


Millionaire Households and Their Do- 
mestic Economy. With hints upon fine 
living. By Mary Elizabeth Carter. The 
author of this book has been one of those 
“managing housekeepers” who are the guid- 
ing spirits of homes she tells about. Ap- 
parently, also, there is an admixture of 
moral purpose, for one meets much inciden- 
tal philosophizing on the “nice sense of 
justice” which should belong to employers, 
the “conscientiousness” which good ser- 
vants should exhibit, and, in general, on the 
“Ideal Life” and its attainability. The con- 
cluding chapter, just preceding an appendix 
of recipes for culinary standbys, is entitled 
“Ideal Living,” and is so weighted with 
philosophy and morality that it reads like 
a sermon. 303 pp. 1I12mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. By John 
Fiske. An issue in a new edition of the 
philosophic work on which John Fiske 
principally won his reputation, which first 
appeared in 1874. In 4 vols. 12mo. 


Witchery of Sleep, The. Compiled by 
Willard Moyer. This is an artistically 
bound and attractively illustrated book on 
the subject of sleep and it relation to hu- 
man life. Its moods, its mysteries, its sen- 
timents, as well as its uses and necessities 
are considered, the whole making a delight- 
ful and novel work. Illustrated. 205 pp. 
I2mo. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Fern Collector’s Guide, The. By Wil- 
lard Nelson Clute, author of “A Flora of 
the Upper Susquehanna,” etc. A reprint, 
with changes, of the illustrated key to the 
genera of ferns in “Our Ferns in Their 
Haunts.” Both the illustrations and the 
check-list of species and glossary are from 
that work. The check-list has blank pages 
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in which to enter memoranda. There are 
directions for preserving and where to find 
ferns. Illustrated. 56 pp. I2mo. 
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OUTDOOR STUDIES 


My Woodland Intimates. By Effie Big- 
nell, author of “Mr. Chupes and Miss 
Jenny.” A nature book, written in Eastern 
New Jersey, describing the life of the re- 
gion as seen in a wood adjoining the au- 
thor’s house. While there is nothing par- 
ticularly new in it, this has run through all 
the year, is full of the kindly observation 
of and a simple, hardy pleasure in the outer 
aspects of woodland life, told without os- 
tentation. 241 pp. I2mo. 
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Studies in the Thought World; or, Prac- 
tical Mind Art. By Henry Wood, author 
of “Ideal Suggestion,” etc. This is the 
seventh and newly revised edition of a col- 
lection of essays pertaining to the laws of 
thought, their application and utility. Mr. 
Wood has long been known as a writer 
upon the various phenomena of mind, in- 
cluding its relation with and expression 
through the physical organism. While pro- 
found and logical, this work is lucid and 
practical. 270 pp. I2mo. 
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POLITICAL AND 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


American Diplomacy in the Orient. By 
John W. Foster, author of “A Century of 
American Diplomacy.” 476 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

See review, page 553. 


American Republic and Its Govern- 
ment, The. By James Albert Woodburn. 
“It is the purpose of this book and of its 
companion volume, ‘Political Parties and 
Party Problems in the United States,’ to 
attempt an addition to the works designed 
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for the encouragement of the study of 
American politics. This volume has to 
do with the original principles of the Re- 
public as announced by the fathers in the 
struggle for independence, and with the 
principal institutions and organs of govern- 
ment created by the institution.” 

“With a view of this larger study of 
American politics. and as leading up to it,” 
continues the author, “it seems to me neces- 
sary to recognize that between the field for 
the elementary text-books in Civics and that 
of the advanced classes in the universities 
that call for special and extensive study 
like that of Mr. Bryce, there is an inter- 
mediate field. My effort has been to fill 
this gap; to provide an intermediate book 
for advanced courses in high schools or for 
elementary courses in the colleges,” ‘The 
author frankly acknowledges his debt to 
Mr. James Bryce, and there are many senses 
in which the work is at various points a 
condensation modified by developments 
since of Mr. Bryce’s work. History is min- 
gled with the discussion, and the work is 
rather a description of the operations of 
the government than an analysis of the prin- 
ciples on which it is based. 391 pp. 8vo. 


History of American Political Theories, 
A. By C. Edward Merriam, A. M. 356 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 552. 


New America, The. A study of the im- 
perial republic. By Beckles Willson. 263 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Woman Who Toils, The. By Mrs. John 
Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst. IIlus- 
trated. 303 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 551. 
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P O E T R Y 


Black Evan. By Julia Ditto Young, au- 
thor of “Adrift,” etc. This is a new edition 
of a Scottish poem by a song-writer and 
poet, who has made some little impression 
by her verses and novels, among which are 
“Adrift,” “Thistle Down,” “The Story of 
Saville,” etc. With frontispiece. 124 pp. 
8vo. 


Gates of Silence with Interludes of 
Song, The. By Robert Loveman. These 


poems appeared in the Critic, Harper's 
Magazine, Pall Mall Magazine, Ainslee’s, 
and other periodicals in this country and 
abroad, the author writing from Dalton, 
Ga. They are nearly all eight line strophes, 
some in sequence and some separate, carry- 
ing on through all the verse this sentiment: 


I do not grieve my soul 
Concerning what will be, 

While Time’s broad billows roll 
On to Eternity. 


I know the dawns of days 
That drink the darkness there 
Will blossom into gorgeous noons 
Up-piled everywhere. 


65 pp. I2mo. 


Hand-in-Hand Verses. By a mother and 
daughter. A contemporary American re- 
issue of a volume of poems first appearing 
in England. The first half of the little 
book is devoted to poems of sentiment by 
the mother on Love, Life, Spring, Summer, 
Dawn, etc., while the daughter’s work in 
sonnet, sequence, some Rouman folk song 
and to Anglo-Indian life and incidents. 122 
po. r6mo. 


In the Land of Fancy, and Other Poems. 
By Libbie C. Baer. Verse, written with 
reference to recitation in the country school 
or at the rural celebration, dealing with sen- 
timent, patriotism and folk legend, chil- 
dren’s “pieces,” “memorial utterances” and 
various miscellaneous aspects of daily life— 
all in poems. of which each is quite as good 
as another. With frontispiece. 209 pp. 
I2mo. 


Poems of Life and Loving. By Harriet 
Spangler Shelley. Illustrated. 210 pp. 
I2mo. 


Poets of Transcendentalism, The. An 
anthology. Edited by George Willis Cooke. 
With introductory essay and biographical 
notes. The best verse produced during the 
most extraordinary period of American lit- 
erature—that which saw the rise of the 
transcendental movement—is here collected 
for the first time. The movement was one 
of inquiry and revolt, of the assertion of the 
worth and dignity of man, and included 
figures like Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Ellery Channing, Jones Very, 
Higginson, Christopher Cranch, and a host 
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of lesser known writers. It is a book for 
lovers of poetry as well as students of 
American life. 328 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Rhyming Rules of Bridge. By H. C. 
Du Val. The rules and principles of 


“Bridge” are here reduced to rhyme and 
presented in doggerel distichs. 7 pp. 16mo. 
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Biblical and Literary Essays. By the 
late A. B. Davidson, D. D. Edited by his 
successor, Professor J. A. Patterson, D. D. 
Andrew Bruce Davidson was from 1863 to 
1899 Professor of Hebrew in New College, 
Edinburgh. He added to his work in this 
field a wide and general knowledge; and 
while he published little, his essays crowd 
the information of many years into a brief 
space. ‘They are now collected into a sin- 
gle volume and have the following titles: 
Biblical Theology, The Wisdom of the 
Hebrews, The Prophet Hosea, The Prophet 
Amos. The Second Psalm, Psalm LXXII, 
Psalm CX, The English Bible and Its Re- 
vision, Mohammed and Islam, Arabic Po- 
etry, Modern Religion and Old Testament 
Immortality, The Rationale of the Preacher, 
The Uses of the Old Testament for Edifica- 
tion. The book is not popular in the usual 
sense, but is addressed to the wider world 
of the general scholar as opposed to the 
specialist. While limited in view by the 
environment of Scotch Oriental scholarship, 
they are full of a sound common sense. 
With frontispiece. 320 pp. 12mo. 


Books of Devotion. By the Rev. Charles 
Bodington. A discussion of books of de- 
votion fluently written from the standpoint 
of English practice, with a leaning towards 
catholic doctrine, and containing much in- 
teresting information, wide in its apprecia- 
tion, accepting much from the Roman 
Catholic Church, adding the work of both 
the Established Church and of Evangelical 
organizations. 316 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Catholic Principles. By Rev. Frank N. 
Westcott. A discussion from the standpoint 
of a “Catholic” High Church ritualist mem- 
ber of the doctrine, history and organization 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
American Catholic Church in the United 
States,” commonly called “The Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” The discussion is 
based upon the view that this Catholic 
Church has a catholicity which is not 
Roman, and a reform which is not Protes- 


tant. The first chapter points out the ex- 
tent to which the Episcopal Church draws 
from other Protestant sects. This success, 
it -is urged, rests on its catholic principles, 
which are explained in detail as those of the 
church independent of either the Greek or 
Roman form, and its sacramental principles 
with a historic ritual more catholic than the 
extreme position of the Roman communion 
or the barren standards of Protestant, or, 
as the author terms them, dissenting sects. 
408 pp. I2mo. 


Church and the Ministry in the Early 
Centuries. By Thomas-M. Lindsay, D. D. 
These lectures, the eighteenth series of the 
Cunningham foundation in Glasgow Col- 
lege, an institution supported by the Free 
Church of Scotland, *take up from the 
standpoint of that communion the develop- 
ment of the organization of the Christian 
Church. The pivot of the discusison is the 
view that in the second century there was 
a great change in the ministry by which 
what is called in this book the prophetic 
ministry, that is, a teaching ministry, was 
superseded by an ecclesiastical ministry 
based upon the lower view of Christian or- 
ganization, or as Mommsen says, “The 
Christian Church took its historic hier- 
archic weapons from the arsenal of the 
enemy.” This theory is the basis upon 
which the lecturer endeavors to reconcile 
the early appearance of the “bishop” after 
a period of free government and liberal 
organization. 377 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Creeds, The. An historical and doc- 
trinal exposition of the Apostles’, Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds. By the Rev. AIl- 
fred G. Mortimer, D. D., author of “Helps 
to Meditation,” etc. A history of the Creeds 
completing a sequence by the author already 
published on the Eucharist and Catholic 
faith and practice. This volume is princi- 
pally devoted to the discussion of the Apos- 
tles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. The 
historical origin of the first is carefully 
analyzed. the circumstances under which the 
second was drawn are briefly recounted, 
and nearly half the volume is occupied with 
an exposition of the belief for which the 
Athanasian Creeds stands, together with an 
historical account of the faith held in differ- 
ent periods. 305 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Gospel in the Christian Year and in 
Christian Experience, The. Practical ser- 
mons for the people. By Randolph H. 
McKem. A_ republication of sermons 
preached in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Epiphany, in Washington, 
in which, as the title indicates, the discus- 
sion of Christian doctrine and practice is 
carried through the year. The book opens 
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with several sermons devoted to Christology 
in connection with Advent, passes on to the 
effect of the gospel, the practical training 
of Christianity, ethics, evidences, marriage, 
the future life and sacramental influences, 
with a closing sermon on the ‘Trinity. 
Without being original, the sermons are 
sincere and short without polemic, and full 
of “practical” suggestion. 343 pp. I2mo. 


Human Destiny in the Light of Revela- 
tion. By John F. Weir, author of “The 
Way: The Nature and Means of Revela- 
tion.” This book is concerned with the 
age-long questions. It is a devout and 
earnest study of the destiny of man as re- 
vealed in the Bible and especially as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. The unsolved prob- 
lems of man’s relation to his environment 
are put in a new form which will interest 
many religious-minded readers. The au- 
thor directs his argument to the conclusion 
that “human destiny is found to embrace 
a transcendent heavenly or divine estate,” a 
conclusion that will probably commend it- 
self to the majority of his readers. 186 pp. 
I2mo. 


Leavening the Nation. The story of 
American Home Missions. By Joseph B. 
Clark, D. D. This “Story of American 
Home Missions” is written by a man who 
for twenty-one years has been identified 
with the work of the Congregational de- 
nomination in this field, having been the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society from 1882 
to the present time. It opens with the work 
done in New England in 1798, and follows 
the successive stages of the movement, 
across the Continent, with closing chapters 
about work among the immigrants in New 
England by women and by co-operative 
agencies. There is throughout a frank 
recognition of secular progress of the work 
done by other churches, and of the extent 
to which Home Missionary work has been 
an essential part of national development. 
Illustrated. 352 pp. Indexed. tI2mo. 


Prayers of Doctor Samuel Johnson, The. 
Edited by W. A. Bradley. This book con- 
tains Dr. Johnson’s prayers, which are now 
for the first time published separately. It 
is an edition for the library—though not 
expensive—and it has been brought out 
with every attention to artistic excellence 
of typography, paper and binding. With 
frontispiece. 108 pp. I2mo. 


Redeeming the Time. Daily musings 
for Lent. A page of extracts for each 
day in Lent completed from the works of 
Christina G. Rosetti, whose prose and verse 
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lend themselves to this particular use with 
great success. Feminine in their note, they 
are what is known as searching. 95 pp. 
I2mo. 


Social Ethics, An Introduction to. The 
Nature and Ethics of the State. By James 
Melville Coleman. A discussion from the 
religious standpoint as a result of the 
growth of the State, the church, the rights 
of the individual, law and authority. The 
volume closes with an exposition of the 
social condition of Christ and what con- 
stitutes a Christian church. 353 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


Some Actors in Our Lord’s Passion. By 
Rev. Herman Lilienthal, author of “Lent— 
Past and Present.” With an introduction 
by the Rt. Rev. Thomas March Clark. Pre- 
faced by a word of most cordial praise 
from Bishop Clark, of Rhode Isand, who 
says, “I wish that the book might not only 
fall into the hands of every intelligent lay- 
man for private perusal, but be placed on 
the study table of all the clergymen of the 
Church, since no one can fail to be im- 
pressed, in heart and conscience, with the 
truths embodied here, or not be impelled 
with a great desire to convey to others the 
solemn lessons contained in this discus- 
sion.” The author describes it by saying, 
“Some actors in our Lord’s Passion is a 
course of sermons preached in Lent, 1902, 
in Christ Church, Hartford. To complete 
the theme, there are added two sermons— 
one for Good Friday and one for Easter 
day—preached in connection with the same 
course. At the request of friends these 
sermons are now given a wider circulation.” 
These sermons are brief character studies 
of Judas, Peter, Caiphas, Pilot, Herod and 
Barabbas. The diction is that of direct 
address and the sermons are of the familiar 
character of the earnest preacher who takes 
things as they are and presents them to 
his congregation. 157 pp. I2mo. 


Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts. By T. B. 
Dover. With a preface by Edward King, 
D. D. These forty meditations, now in their 
fourteenth edition, were originally written, 
not for publication, but as given day by day 
to the Congregation of St. Agnes, Ken- 
sington. A sympathetic preface by Bishop 
King, of London, precedes them. 161 pp. 
16mo. 


Spiritual Evolution or Regeneration. By 
R. C. Douglass. This is a connected Series 
of Metaphysical Essays, based on the Gene- 
sis account of Creation, and on the Life 
of Jesus Christ. The author is.a close 
Bible student, a strong metaphysical rea- 
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soner and independent thinker, who has 
studied deeply into the spiritual meanings 
of the Scriptures. As a writer and lecturer 
he is favorably known in metaphysical cir- 
cles. Some ten years ago he came before 
the public in a modest way, as the Associate 
Editor of Unity, a metaphysical magazine 
published in Kansas City by Charles Fill- 
more. Here for several years he wrote the 
spiritual interpretation of the S. S. Les- 
sons, in which he showed himself to be a 
man of spiritual attainments and ability. 
350 pp. I2mo. 


Studies in Christian Character, Work 
and Experience. By Rev. William L. 
Watkinson. These “studies” succeed others 
published as “Bane and Antidote” and “A 
Blind Spot.” consisting of short sermons, 
written with close reference to the practical 
work of Christianity, much personal experi- 
ence and personal appeal, direct statements 
and individual analysis. An index by sub- 
ject renders the references easily accessi- 
ble. The sermons are throughout those of 
an extremely earnest pastor, dealing from the 
standpoint of assured faith, and the meth- 
ods of strictly pastoral theology with the 
needs of the individual soul. Two volumes. 
First and second series. 252-248 pp. 12mo. 


Sunday. By the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, 
M. A. This discussion of the keeping of 
the Sabbath is a blend of its history, its 
principles and its practice. One-quarter of 
the work describes the institution of the 
Sabbath and its past practice and the other 
three-quarters take up the principles which 
ought to guide a day devoted to worship, 
rest and service—and then discusses the al- 
location of each object. A brief appendix 
gives past utterances on this subject, let- 
ters and discussions on the keeping of the 
Sabbath, and various appeals and exam- 
ples as to its use for the purposes of de- 
veloping all sides of nature, especially of 
those shut up in a city. 299 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Theologia; or, the Doctrine of God. By 
Revere Franklin Weidner, author of “Stu- 
dies in the Book,” etc. 141 pp. I2mo. 


Theology of Christ’s Teachings, The. 
By the Rev. John M. King. With an in- 
troduction by the Rev. James Orr, D. D. 
John M. King, D. D. (1829-1899), was prin- 
cipal of the College of Manitoba in Winni- 
peg, coming from Scotland, studying in 
Germany, and devoting his life from 1856 
to its close to missionary work in Canada, 
first as a clergyman for twenty-seven years 
and then for the last sixteen years of his 
life as professor of theology in the college 


with which he was identified. This repub- 
lication of his lectures deals rather with 
the teaching of Christ than with His posi- 
tion and person in theology, though this is 
briefly dealt with at opening. The evangel- 
ical presbyterian view is throughout urged 
in the work which reflects the Scotch the- 
ology of the last generation modified by the 
early influence of Miller, Tholuck and 
Neander. 484 pp. 8vo. 


Thirsting for the Springs. By J. H. 
Jowett, M. A., author of “Apostolic Opti- 
mism,” etc. Published in the Examiner, 
these are sermons whose collection takes 
their title from one of the texts: “Whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst.” ‘They are all short, 
about eight minutes in length in delivery, 
on practical phases of the Christian life, 
without any discussion of doctrine, ex- 
pressed with unusual capacity for epigram, 
and conceived in much deep feeling. 208 pp. 
I2mo. 


True Theory of Christianity; or, the 
Lost Book, The. By Andrew W. Madison, 
A. M. The first edition of this book was 
published in 1890. We might call the work 
a condensed Bible or a new Bible. It claims 
to contain “a statement of four hundred 
facts in harmony with the teachings of 
Christ, showing what His doctrine literally 
and truly was and is when the records con- 
cerning it are properly interpreted and 
rightly understood.” The condensation is 
indeed its excellent quality, and its moral 
tone is of the highest. As some one says, 
“Tt opposes alike the scepticism that rejects 
all and the credulity that accepts all.” The 
author firmly believes it to have been in- 
spired. It does seem in many ways to be a 
wonderful work. 86 pp. 18mo. 


We Shall Live Again. By George H. 
Hepworth, D. D., author of “Herald Ser- 
mons,” etc. A republication of the third 
series of “Sermons which have appeared 
in the New York Herald on Sunday.” 
These, which include several Easter, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s sermons, while they 
have much of the life of the day, present a 
larger share of the life of the future than 
those which preceded, and are, like the two 
previous series, full of simple morality, an 
earnest spiritual belief and the avoidance of 
any narrowing utterance. 170 pp. I2mo. 


Wisdom of James, The Just. By The 
Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D. D. A 
fresh discussion of the Epistle of James, 
which opens with the Epistle itself, dis- 
cusses the self-revelation of the author, his 
philosophy of life, his thoughts on God, 
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his education, his ideals, his respect of per- 
sons, his view of faith and works, truth, 
wisdom, passion, prayer, obedience and 
brotherliness. The exposition, which is 
modern in its aspect, is essentially horta- 
tory in its conclusions. Little attention is 
paid to the questions of authorship, to the 
date or the relation of the Epistle to the 
development of the Christian Church, and 
much to the personal teaching which the 
work contains. 253 pp. I2mo. 


es & 


S) Cc E N C E 


Experiments in Animals. By Stephen 
Paget. With an introduction by Lord Lis- 
ter. This volume owes its origin to the 
Association for the Advancement of Medi- 
cine by Research, which, believing that peo- 
ple in general knew little or nothing about 
experiments on animals, except as they may 
have read the misleading statements of 
Anti-vivisection Societies, arranged for the 
preparation of Mr. Paget’s work. The 
work involved an investigation lasting over 
many years and Mr. Paget received valua- 
ble assistance from a number of well- 
known authorities. Lord Lister, in his in- 
troduction to the first edition, points out 
that the action of these well-meaning per- 
sons is often based upon ignorance. He 
commends Mr. Paget’s book to the careful 
attention of the reader and is content to 
leave to the reader the final judgment as to 
whether or not good has resulted from ex- 
periments on animals. New and revised 
edition. 372 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Heart of the New Thought, The. By 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 92 pp. 8vo. 
See With New Books. 


Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
In 2 volumes. 700-627 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 570. 


Law of the New Thought, The. By Wil- 
liam Walker Atkinson, author of “Thought 
Force in Business,” etc. Here we have prac- 
tical suggestions for the modes of gaining 
success by means of hypnotic suggestion 
and personal magnetism. Mr. Atkinson is 
succint and direct and does not theorize 


Book News 


as much as he gives instructions for the 
carrying of theory into practice. 93 pp. 8vo. 


Path of Evolution. By Henry Pember- 
ton. This traces the theory of evolution 
through ancient thought and modern sci- 
ence, showing how the gradual develop- 
ment of the system has in itself been an 
evolution. ‘The discourse covers Caperni- 
cus, Brino, Descartes, Bacon, Galileo, New- 
ton, Dalton and others, while the theory 
itself is clearly and comprehensively ex- 
pounded. 374 pp. I2mo. 


Spirals in Nature and Art. By Theo- 
dore Andrea Cook, M. A., author of “Old 
Touraine,” etc. In this volume the author 
has investigated a curious bypath of knowl- 
edge, which leads him into many sciences. 
He discusses in detail the spiral formations 
to be found in shells, in plants, and in 
horns, and the copies or echoes of these 
adapted to architectural uses. What sug- 
gested the study to him was the famous 
open staircase in the wing of Francis I.’s 
chateau at Blois, and the chief purpose 
of his book is to show that this was de- 
signed by Leonardo da Vinci, the Italian 
artist and scientist, who died in exile within 
a few miles of the staircase a year or two 
after it had been begun. He shows from 
Leonardo’s sketches and manuscripts that 
he had devoted considerable attention to 
the investigation of spirals, as, for exam- 
ple, in the flight of birds, the eddies of run- 
ning streams, and dust storms. Professor 
Ray Lankester, in the short preface which 
he contributes to this book, says: “The in- 
vestigation of spiral forms in nature is 
itself a department of scientific inquiry that 
is still very incomplete, and I believe I am 
correct in thinking neither in mathematics 
nor in architecture has the last word yet 
been said on this interesting subject. There 
are many gaps in Mr. Cook’s argument 
which may doubtless be filled up by exist- 
ing knowledge; but there are many more 
which await investigation, and he has at 
least indicated one way in which their value 
may be at once put to a practical test.” 
With illustrations. 190 pp. Indexed, 
12mo.—London Telegraph. 


Thought-Force in Business and Every- 
day Life. Being a series of lessons in 
personal magnetism. Written by William 
Walker Atkinson. A book of the “New 
Thought” order, in which the view that 
telepathy can be consciously exerted by what 
is termed “volation” is asserted and dis- 
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cussed at great length, with a curious mixt- 
ure of what is true, what is new and what 
is due to the author’s imagination, and is 
neither one nor the other. 89 pp. 8vo. 


se & 
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Heredity and Social Progress. By Si- 
mon N. Patten, author of “The Develop- 
ment of English Thought,” etc. 214 pp. 
12mo. 


Negro Artisan, The. Edited by W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. The “Negro Artisan,” 
published by Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga., is the most important study which has 
been made under the direction of W. E. B. 
DuBois, in which the industrial condition 
of the negro is presented with an accuracy 
and minuteness which has marked all the 
issues which have succeeded the annual con- 
ferences held in connection with the uni- 
versity. 192 pp. 8vo.—Philadelphia Press. 


se 
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=e SCRIPTION 


Down the Crinoco in a Canoe. By S. 
Perez Triana. With an introduction by R. 
B. Cunninghame Graham. The author de- 
scribes a hazardous journey on mule-back 
from the Andine Plateau of Bogota to the 
upper watershed of the Orinoco River, and 
from thence by canoe from one river to 
another, striking the Orinoco above its 
rapids and following it to the sea. The 
book describes landscapes of primeval for- 
est and plain, habits and customs of savage 
tribes, and deals with a region seldom 
visited by civilized man, rich beyond ex- 
pression in natural tropical products, and 
crossed by a wonderful network of naviga- 
ble rivers second to none in the world. 253 
pp. I2mo. 


Epworth League’s Trip to Europe, An. 
By Noel R. Hamer. A republication, in 
a modest volume, of letters “read in literary 
meetings of the Marianna (Fla.) Epworth 
League. The narrative begins in May, 1900, 
and was afterwards published in the Ep- 
worth Era. Two essays read at the League 


meeting are added, containing certain facts 
of Methodist history in regard to John 
Wesley and the founding of the Church. 
The letters are a blend of personal experi- 
ence, the guide book and historical manuals, 
while the sketch of John Wesley follows 
the Methodist view. 207 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Explorations in Bible Lands During the 
Nineteenth Century. By H. V. Hilprecht. 
A composite work intended to review in 
popular terms the work of discovery during 
the past century. It opens with an account 
of early exploration in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia by Professor Hilprecht, which covers 
the entire field from the early work of Rich 
and of Buckingham down to the recent 
discoveries, including the American explora- 
tions at Nuffar (also spelled Nippur) in the 
volume. Researches in Palestine are de- 
scribed by Dr. J. Bensinger, in Egypt by 
Dr. George Steindorff, in Arabia by Pro- 
fessor Fritz Hommel, and an account of 
the Hittites is furnished by Professor B. 
Jensen. The work is profusely illustrated, 
full of careful study of the subject, and 
brings each of the topics down to date in a 
summary by accepted authorities. 793 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. . 


Italy and the Italians. By Edward Hut- 
ton, author of “Frederic Uvedale,” etc. 
Never was “promise” written in such fair 
characters on a book of the same ambition, 
though in reading between the lines of those 
characters we confess that the author has 
not yet nearly turned the corner which 
should of a certainty lead to the fulfillment 
of this rare promise. One of the objects 
which Mr. Hutton set before him in writing 
the books was to “tear in pieces the vul- 
garity that ... clothes the Great Beast.” 
And certainly he has not only ripped the 
garments off the monster, but trampled the 
pieces under foot, often in an outburst of 
righteous wrath which all just men will 
approve. Let him not deprecate the “faint 
eloquence” of his book; his eloquence is 
never faint and is often strong; at times, 
indeed, it attains real heights, as for in- 
stance in the notable passage, “O Demos, 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords, the onlv 
Ruler of Princes,” etc. The opening chap- 
ters of the book on United Italy, the Pope- 
King, the House of Savoy, etc., are by far 
the best. Here the young writer shows a 
perspicacity of vision and a sanity of judg- 
ment that are rare in English endeavors to 
understand things Italian; his diagnosis of 
Italy’s malady is accurate; his remedy for 
her ills the only sure one. The remaining 
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portion of the book—a score or so of brief 
impressions of cities—is less satisfactory. 
Suggestive thought and happy phrase 
abound, but to free a rein to rumination 
brings out the defects of his qualities. For 
all is not well with this book; nay much is 
very ill. The author clearly has the rare 
and heaven-sent gift of simplicity, but he 
has fallen among the decadents and been 
cruelly stripped of it. ‘Thus where we 
should have refreshing plain surfaces he 
gives us instead clever and elaborate diaper- 
ing. The style that so nearly rings true is 
yet so often full of false notes. Illustrated. 
24 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Saturday 
Review. 


Memorable Places Among the Holy 
Hills. By Robert Laird Stewart, D. D. 
The physical conditions of the Holy Land 
as throwing light on the Bible are specially 
dwelt upon in this volume, which is de- 
scribed by its author as follows: “The 
places described in this series of sketches 
are those which come into view most fre- 
quently and prominently in connection with 
the Story of Redemption. The purpose has 
been to give in brief space and popular form 
the most accurate and interesting informa- 
tion obtainable from the accumulations of 
the past as well as from the impressions 
gained from personal study and observa- 
tion.” With maps. 245 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Some By-Ways of California. By Chas. 
Franklin Carter. This work on Southern 
California is a careful, sympathetic descrip- 
tion of various places in the region—Pala, 
Mojave Desert, Lompoc, Jolon, San Juan 
Bautista, Pescadero, with a closing ..ssay on 
the charm of Southern California. 189 pp. 
I2mo. 


Wanderer’s Legend, A. By Maxwell 
Sommerville, author of “Engraved Gems,” 
etc. Illustrated. 243 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 579. 
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Figure Drawing and Composition. By 
Richard G. Hatton, author of “A Text- 
Book of Elementary Design.” This discus- 


News 


sion of the drawing of the figure and of 
composition is now in its fifth edition, hay- 
ing first appeared in 1895. It follows closely 
the methods of English training. After a 
brief discussion of the development in: art 
of the treatment of the figure, the work 
takes up the figure as a whole in outline, 
the illustrations being from the more con- 
ventional artists. Chapters follow on the 
head, the neck, trunk, arm, lower limb and 
drapery. These are accompanied by out- 
line studies, by anatomical details, and by 
suggestions as to expression, treatment and 
drawing. At the close 46 pages out of 313 
are devoted to an outline sketch of com- 
position. The book has throughout the 
atmosphere of the English life class, draw- 
ing school and South Kensington. With 
numerous illustrations. 307 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Principles of Home Decoration. By 
Candace Wheeler. The author has been 
for many years known for her work in 
decoration, having followed in this respect 
the method taught by Cook in this country 
and by Eastlake and Morris abroad. The 
illustrations are largely drawn from cot- 
tages whose decoration she has superin- 
tended in Onteora, a summer resort with 
which Miss Wheeler has been identified. 
Her hand follows the line which this train- 
ing and work suggests. Decoration as an 
art is discussed in general terms, the differ- 
ence between houses which express charac- 
ter and those which do not is much insisted 
upon and described, and the use of color, 
“the law of appropriateness,” kitchens, the 
treatment of walls, ceilings and floors, the 
location of a house, its general handling, 
floors and floor covering, drapery and fur- 
niture, complete a volume which is what is 
known as “suggestive.” Illustrated. 227 
pp. 8vo. 


Silverwork and Jewelry. A text-book 
for students and workers in metal. By H. 
Wilson. This book does not deal with the 
history of the jeweler’s art. It is a practical 
guide to some of the more simple processes 
of the craft, and has been carried out in a 
clear, sensible fashion, that will make it in- 
valuable. The author, Mr. Wilson, has de- 
scribed the operations of each process con- 
secutively from beginning to end. A most 
stimulating and helpful spirit pervades the 
book, a spirit quite unusual in works of a 
technical character. With diagrams by the 
author and other illustrations. 338 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 
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NEW BOOKS of 
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Alfred Tennyson. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Anna of the Five Towns. By Arnold Ben- 
nett; $1.08; by mail, $1.13. 


Before the Dawn. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Biblical and Literary Essays. By A. B. 
Davidson. Edited by Professor J. A. Pat- 
terson. $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 


Birth of Berea College. By John A. R. 
Rogers. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Books of Devotion. By Charles Bodington. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


Bridge Rules in Rhyme. By H. C. Du Val. 


25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


Catholic Principles. By Westcott. $1.25; 
by mail, $1.36. 


Chameleon, The. By James Weber Linn. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


Church and the Ministry in the Early Cen- 
turies. By Thomas M. Lindsay. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.17. 


Clinical Treatises on the Pathology and 
Therapy of Disorders of Metabolism and 
Nutrition. By Prof. Dr. Carl von Naar- 
den. Part II. Nephritis. $1.00: by mail, 
$1.05. 


Creeds, The. By the Rev. Alfred G. Morti- 
mer, D. D. $1.80; by mail, $1.90. 


the MONTH 


Daughter of the Pit, A. By Margaret Doyle 
Jackson. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Down the Orinoco in a Canoe. By Senor 
Perez Triana. 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Dictum of Reason on Man's Immortality, 
The. By Rev. David Gregg. 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


Emblemland. By John Kendrick Bangs and 
Charles Raymond Macauley. $1.60; by 
mail, $1.68. 


Experiments in Animals. By Stephen Paget. 
2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


Explorations in Bible Lands During the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by Hermann 
V. Hilprecht. $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


Fern Collector's Guide, The. By Willard 
Nelson Clute. 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 


Few of Hamilton’s Letters, A. Selected by 
Gertrude Atherton. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Figure Drawing and Composition. By Rich- 
ard G. Hatton. $2.48; by mail, $2.63. 


Flowers of the Dust. By John Oxenham. 
$1.08° by mail, $1.23. 


From the Unvarying Star. By Elsworth 
Lawson. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


From a Thatched Cottage. By Eleanor G. 
Haydon. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


General History Way-Marks. By Charles 
C. Boyer. 65 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Year, The. By 
$1.40; by mail, 


the Christian 
McKim. 


Gospel in 
Randolph H. 
$1.52. 


Great Boer War, The. 
Doyle. Revised edition. 


$2.61. 


By Arthur Conan 
$2.50; by mail, 


Grey Wig, The. 
mail, $1.23. 


By I. Zangwill. $1.08; by 


History of the British Empire in the Nine- 
teenth Century, A. By Marcus R. P. Dor- 
man. $4.00; by mail, $4.19. Vol. I. 

Home Floriculture. By Eben k. Rexford. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Edited by Katharine 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


How to Make Money. 
Newbold Birdsall. 


Human Destiny in the Light of Revelation. 
By John F. Weir. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Heart of the New Thought, The. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
In Picadilly. By Benjamin Swift. $1.00; 

by mail, $1.10. 


In the Garden of Charity. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


By Basil King. 


Iris. By Arthur Pinero. 
85 cents. 


75 cents; by mail, 


Italy and the Italians. By Edward Hutton. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Law of the New Thought, The. 
liam Walker Atkinson. 
$1.10. 


By Wil- 
$1.00; by mail, 


By Thomas Bab- 
38 cents; by mail, 43 


ays of Ancient Rome. 
ington Macaulay. 
cents. 


Leavening the Nation. By Joseph 
Clark. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


$1.08; by mail, $1.20, 


By Fran- 
33 cents; 


Letters of an Actress. 


Making of a Marchioness, The. 
ces Hodgson Burnett. 
by mail, 38 cents. 


Paper. 


Maxim Gorky. By E. J. Dillon. 


mail, $1.60. 


$1.50; by 


My Woodland Inmates. By Effie Bignell 


$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
New America, The. By Beckles Willson. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.64. 


Old 


Pinches. 


Testament, The. By Theophilus G. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.62. 


On Satan’s Mount. By Tilton. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Dwight 


O'Shea’s Guide to Spanish Portugal. Ed- 
ited by John $1.80; by mail, 
$1.92. 


Lomas. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. By John 
Fiske. New edition. 4 vols. $6.00. 


Posy Ring, The. Edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. $1.25; 
by mail, $1.37. 


Prayers of Dr. Samuel Johnson, The. $1.25; 
by mail, $1.35. 


Price of Africa, The. 
Paper. 


By S. Earl Taylor. 


35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Principles of Home Decoration. By Can- 
dace Wheeler. $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 


Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, The. By 
George Gissing. $1.50; by mail, $1.58. 


Putnam Place. By Grace Lathrop Collin. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Compiled from the 
60 cents; 


Redeeming the Time. 
works of Christina Rossetti. 
by mail, 65. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Satchel Guide to Europe, A. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.66. 


Silverwork and Jewelry. By H. Wilson. 


$1.40; by mail $1.50. 


Six Trees. By Mary E, Wilkins-Freeman. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Socialist and the Prince, The. By Mrs. 
Fremont Older. $1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Social Ethics. By James Melville Coleman. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Social Germany in Luther’s Time. Trans- 
lated by Albert D. Vandam. $2.50; by 
mail, $2.62. 


Some By-ways of California. By Charles 
Franklin Carter. $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 


Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts. By F. B. 
Dover. 30 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


Special Method in the Reading of Complete 
English Classics. By Charles McMurry 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Squireen, The. By Shan F. Bullock. $1.08; 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. 57 cents; by mail, 


62 cents. 


Studies in Christian Character Work and 
Experience. By Watkinson. 2 vols. $2.00 
net; by mail, $2.21. 


Sunday. By Rev. W. B. Trevelyan. $1.00; 
by. mail, $1.10. 


Ten Thousand Words Often Mispro- 
nounced. By William Henry P. Phyle. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Theology of Christ’s Teachings, The. By 
the Rev. John M. King. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.64. 


Thirsting for the Springs. By J. H. Jowett. 


go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Tito. By William Henry Carson. $1.08; 


by mail, $1.20. 
By Edith Wyatt. $1.08; by 


True Love. 
mail, $1.23. 


Turquoise Cun, The. Desert, The. By 
Arthur Cosslett Smith. 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. ; 


Unofficial. 
Paper. 


By Hon. Mrs. W. R. D. Forbes. 
36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 
Veronica. By Martha W. Austin. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.19. 


Air and 
$1.50; by 


Waves and Ripples in Water, 
7Ether. By J. A. Fleming. 
mail, $1.63. 


Whaleman’s Wife, A. By F. T. Bullen. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Wisdom of James the Just. By the Rt. 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. $1.20; by mail, 
$1.30. 


Woman's Hardy Garden, A. By Helena 
Rutherford Ely. $1.75; by mail, $1.88. 


Youth. By Joseph Conrad. $1.08; by mail, 


$1.23. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Some books are 


tion, 


designed for entertainment, others for informa 


This series combines both features. The information is not 


only complete and reliable, it is compact and readable. These are 


treat. 


> 


SUMAUO UAS 


size, well printed on 


the Jatest as well as the best books on the subjects of which they 
No one wishing to have a fund of general information or 
who is inspired with the spirit of self-improvement can afford to be 
without them. They average 200 pages, are 6 x 4 J-2 inches in 


good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, 


with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will prevent such blunders. It is a book for everybody, for 
the select sets as well as for the less ambitious. The sub- 
ject is presented in a bright and interesting manner and 
represents the latest vogue. 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. Most 
persons dislike letter writing because they fear they cannot 
say just the right thing. This admirable book not only 
shows by numerous examples just what kind of letters to 
write for all occasions, but it teaches the reader to become 
an accomplished original letter writer. 


QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever com- 
pilation of pithy quotations, selected from a great variety 
of sources, and alphabetically arranged according to the 
sentiment. 
use, together with many rare bits of prose and verse not 
usually found. 


PROVERBS. By Jobn H. Bechtel. The genius, wit 
and spirit of a nation are discovered in its proverbs, and the 


condensed wisdom of all ages and all nations is embodied in | 
This volume contains a representative collection of | 


them. 
proverbs, old and new, and the indexes, topical and alpha- 
betical, enable one to find readily just what he requires. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By Jobn H. Bechtel. | 


Can you name the coldest place in the United States, or 
tell the probable cost of the Nicaragua Canal? 
know how soon the coal fields of the world are likely to be 
exhausted, or how to tell the speed of a moving train? 
This unique, up-to-date book answers thousands of just 
such interesting and useful questions. 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A. M. There is | 


no more popular form of entertainmentthan hy pnotic exhibi- 


tions, and every one would like to know how to hypnotize. | 


By following the simple and concise instructions in this com- 
plete manual any one can, with a little practice, readily 
learn how to exercise this unique and strange power. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. Who does 


not make them? The best of us do. Why not avoid them? | 


Any one with the desire for self-improvement can. Noneces- 
sity for studying rulesof rhetoric or grammar, whenthis book 
can be had. It teaches both without the study of either. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Any one with the least desire to add to his vocabulary should 
have a copy ofthis book. Itis designed mainly to meet the 
wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergy- 
man or teacher, the wide-awake school boy or girl. 


TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you 
not give for the ability to respond to them? No need to 
give much when you can learn the art from this little book. 


It will tell you how to do it; not only that, but by example | 


it will show you the way. 


PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. 
can punctuate properly ; to avoid mistakes many do not 
punctuate at all. A perusal of this book will remove all 
difficulties and make all points clear. 
cise and comprehensive. 


Publishers’ Price, each, 50 cents. 


It contains all the popular quotations in current | 


Do you | 


Few persons | 


It is practical, con- | 


Our Price, 38 cents. 


| THE DEBATER’S TREASURY, By William Pit- 
| tenger. There is no greater ability than the power of skillful 
debate. Here are directions for organizing debating socie- 
ties, and suggestions for all who desire to discuss questions 
in public. Also a list of over 200 questions for debate, 
with arguments both affirmative and negative. 


CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are 
intellectual exercise which sharpen our wits and lead us to 
think quickly. This book contains an excellent collection 
of over a thousand of the latest, brightest, and most up-to- 
date conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, poeti- 
cal and French conundrums. 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. “What 
shall we do to amuse ourselves and our friends?”’ is a ques- 
tion frequently propounded. This complete volume most 
| happily answers this puzzling question, as it contains a 
splendid collection of all kinds of games for amusemement, 
| entertainment and instruction. 


FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben 
E. Rexford. Every woman loves flowers, but few succeed 
in growing them. With the help so clearly given in this 
book no one need fail. The chapter on table decoration 
| alone is worth the price of the book. While the subject of 
flowers is quite thoroughly covered, the style used is plain. 
simple, and free from all technicalities. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. No household is ex- 
empt from sickness, and it generally appears when no pro- 
vision has been made for it. Not every one can have a pro- 
fessional nurse, but no one need be without this valuable 
work, The fullest particulars are given for the care of the 
| sick, not only in the simple, but also in the more serious 
ailments of life. 





DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor, beginning with the first positions and leading up 
| to the square and round dances. A full list of calls for 
| square dances, the etiquette of the dances, and 100 figures 
for the german, Illustrated. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. Palm- 
istry is one of the most popular subjects of the day. More 

eople would be interested in it if they properly understood 
it. This volume furnishes full and trastworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it any one will be able to 
read character fully and accurately. Illustrated. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OP IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal difficulties arise from 
ignorance ofthe minor points oflaw. This volume furnishes 
to the busy man and woman information on just such points 
as are likely to arise in every-day affairs, and thus forestalls 

| them against mental worry and financial loss. 


ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. An interest 
| ingand thoroughly reliable presentation ofthe subject forthe 
amateur or skilled electrician. If you wish to install an 
electric door-bell, construct a telephone, wire a house, or 
understand the workings of adynamo, this volume will fur- 
nish the required information. A practical book of inesti- 
| mable value to every one. 


Postage, 5 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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French—German— Spanish 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through our 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH 


The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry, 


THE LATEST AND BEST WORK OF 
Dr. R. S. ROSENTHAL. 


No longer unnecessary memorizing or weary 
hours spent over verbs, declensions, elaborate rules 
and other waste of time over antiquated wethods. 

It requires but a few minutes’ practice several 
times a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough 
mastery of conversational French, German or Spanish. 
College Professors all over this and other countries, 
and the Press generally, endorse this perfect and 
natural system of teaching languages. 


Send for testimonials, booklet and letter telling all about this 20th century 
scientific marvel. A postal will do. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, Park Row, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN AT THE WANAMAKER 
STORES, NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


A SPECIAL BIBLE OFFER 


THE INTERNATIONAL SELF-PRONOUNCING 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


Contains in addition to the Bible proper, 16 pages of maps, 16 plates and 410 pages 
of convenient Aids. 

Part I—On the Study of the Bible, Part Vi—The Bible and the Ancient Monumen's. 
Part 11—The Construction and History of the Bible. Part Vil—The Land and the Bible. 
Part 111—The Books of the Bible and the Apocrypha Part Vill—The Famous International Word 
Part 1V—The Chronology and History of the Bible Book. 

and its Related Periods. Part 1X—Maps and Plans of Herod’s Temple, from 
Part V—Special Topics. recent surveys, 

These Aids are divided into nine parts as shown above, each part containing from 
four to eleven Topics by such men as Rev. James Stalker; Rev. John H. Vincent, 
LL. D.; Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D.; Rev. Chas. H. H. Wright, D..D.; Rev. 
Alfred Plumer, M. A., D. D.; William R. Harper, Ph. D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, D. D., 
Ph. D.; Rev. Hugh McMillan, D. D., LL. D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, D. D., LL. D.; 
and a host of others, throwing light on the History and Study of the Scriptures. 


Long Primer Type. Size, 52 x 8% Inches, 


Bound in French morocco divinity circuit; round corners; red under gold edges, 
extra grained lining to the edge. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.15; BY MAIL, $1.44. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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SELECTED WORKS OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Blithedale Romance Tanglewood Tales 

Wonder Book Snow Image 

House of Seven Gables Scarlet Letter 

Twice Told Tales, Vol. I Mosses from an old Manse, Vol. I 
Twice Told Tales, Vol. II Mosses from an old Manse, Vol. II 


noepearetueraarcernetitrcaee rotetereteeereee teterreeeeene ee ean ae 





Ten volumes, dark green cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, frontispiece in each volume, making 
a handsome set of books. 


PUBLISHER’S PRICE, $12.00; OUR PRICE, $3.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Selvage of each yard sta mped 
A. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet” 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Liquals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S 





Book News 


La di es who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


These goods are presented 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 


ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 


a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U. S. A 


The True Theory of Christianity; or, 


THE LOST BOOK 


By ANDREW W. MADISON. 


This wonderful book deals with the matter supposed 
to have been contained in the Books of Holy Writ which 
were lost—sh owing What Christ actually taught. 

From the Brooklyn Courier: ‘‘One of the most 
interesting and, in a certain respect, most remarkable 
books ever issued.’’ 

From the New York Mail and Express: “‘‘ The 
Lost Book’ is being sent by American clergymen to mis- 
sionaries in Japan, the West Indies and elsewhere. The 
little work is a curiosity in religious literature, and some 
readers express their belief that it was inspired.”’ 

Second edition now on sale. Price, cloth, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents, For sale at 


W ANAMAKER’S 


Broadway and Tenth Street, New York. 


THE PATENT POMPADOUR 


for simplicity, ele- 
gance and style, is 
far superior to any 
substitute used 
for this particular 
fashion of Hair 
Dressing. ORDI- 
NARY COLORS, 
$1.00. 


S. C. BECK 
36 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERY READER 


Should Own the New Edition. 

Hundreds of the most eminent authori- 
ties agree that it is the most accurate and 
useful dictionary published. 

It gives correct answers to questions 
concerning words, places, notable persons, 
fiction, etc. 

The New Enition has 25,000 new words 
and phrases, 2364 pages, 5000 illustrations. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 
**A Test in Pronunciation ’’ 
which affords a pleasant and instructive 
evenin ’s entertainment. 


Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., 
Springfield, Mass., ‘U.S.A: 


From LIFE Feb. 26, 1903. 
““MR. A. J. DAWSON 


HAS ACHIEVED REMARKABLE 
RESULTS 


in his story 


HIDDEN MANNA 


IT IS A REAL STORY 
OF REAL MOROCCO 


Gathered bit by bit at the gates of the 

strange cities, and in the bazaars where 

news and gossip are bought and sold. 

To write it the author has first become 

a Moor, and his tale is 

SATURATED WITH THE SPIRIT OF 
ISLAM.” 


&@ lvol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


«*s For sale by all booksellers or sent by mail 
postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Songs and Stories from Tennessee 


By Joun TRotwoop Moore, author of ‘‘ A Summer Hymnal,’’ Illustrated by 
Howard Weeden and Robert Dickey. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


””? 


This volume contains the story of ‘‘Ole Mistis,’’ which has attained a 
wide celebrity from its use by professional readers and reciters, and which first 
brought the author into notice ; together with ‘‘ Gray Gamma,”’ ‘‘ Miss Kitty’s 
Funeral,’’ and a number of others in Mr. Moore’s inimitable vein of mingled 
pathos and humor. ‘The illustrations are notably excellent. 


“* Will probably renew the success of ‘A Summer Hymnal.’ The stories are most effec- 
tive and the humor is of a first-rate order.’’—Phila. Press. 


Kent Fort Manor 


By Wittiam Henry Bascock, author of ‘‘ The Tower of Wye.’’ (Griffin 
Series.) Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts. 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
The scene of Mr. Babcock’s new novel is laid in the Chesapeake Bay, and 
several of the chief characters are descendants of the William Claiborne who 
figures in his former book, but the time is that of the Civil War. There is a 
curious psychological] problem of inherited memory involved in the plot which 
is sure to attract attention and interest. 


“Fhe interest of this weird novel centers around a hypothesis tentatively broached by the 
author that there is such a thing as heredity of memory.’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


The Archierey of Samara 


A Russian novel, by Henry ILiowiz1, author of ‘‘ The Weird Orient,’’ ‘‘ In the 
Pale,”’ etc. (Griffin Series.) Illustrated by Stephen J. Ferris. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a thrilling story of some very interesting phases of Russian life by 
one who knows his subject thoroughly, having been born and passed his early 
years in the Russian province of which he writes. It will be found of absorb- 
ing interest and of much sociological value. 


‘* A romance, yet it is a great deal more than that. It is history, philosophy and romance 
combined.”’—Phila. Record. 


“ A powerful protest and an effective story.’’—Phila. Press. 


IN PRESS 
In the Griffin Series of New Fiction 


The Tu-Tze’s Tower A Victim of Conscience 
By Louise Betts Edwards By Milton Goldsmith 


HENRY T. COATES G CO., putapetriia 








